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PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Tue Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be. divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other stub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to Forest AND 
Stream’s fleld—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. , 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. Y 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities, and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. 


FORESTS THREATENED, 


Nor very long after the final establishment of the for- 
est reservations and the passage of the deficiency ap- 
propriations to pay the expense of forest inspectors and 
forestry and other emergency help, comes an example 
of the benefit to the Western country of this agitation. 
Raids on the Western forests have been so much a 
matter of course in the past that it is not to be expected 
that they will cease at once. Yet it is altogether prob- 
able that hereafter, where such raids are brought to the 
notice of the public, or of the authorities, those who 
contemplate making them may—in view of the present 
interest in the subject—pause before carrying out their 
intended ravages on the public domain. 

Some little time ago it was learned that the Rock 
Springs Lumber Company, of Wyoming, was preparing 
to cut an immense quantity of saw logs, railway ties 
and mining timber on the head of Green River, in 
Wyoming, and this without any permit from the Gov- 
ernment. The Rock Springs Lumber Company had 
already cut timber in the same general region, and 
their course then indicated that they would bear careful 
watching. They did not keep the refuse of their cuttings 
cleared up as the law requires, and serious forest fires 
would be certain to follow their choppings, as we 
are told they have followed them befére. Until recently 
there were camped on the head of Green River and 
in that neighborhood about one hundred Mormons, men, 
women and children, who expected to work at getting 
this timber out. They had in their company three pro- 
fessional hunters, engaged to kill game for the camp. 
They were to have four permanent camps there, and 
the choppers had been told that it would be an all win- 
ter’s job. All preparations seem to have been made 
for a vigorous campaign against these forests. 

The country intended to be cut over included Town- 











ships 38 and 39, N. Range 110 W., and the same town- 
ships in Range 111 W. It lies on both sides of Green 
River, in Fremont and Uinta counties, and about sixty 
or seventy miles south of the National Park. Large 
timber is not very abundant there, it being estimated 
that the amount of saw timber on the head of Green 
River does not exceed 3,000,000ft., as most of the trees 
are lodgepole pines. As reported, the plans of the 
lumber company were to cut out all the saw logs and 
such of the smaller timber as was fit for railroad ties 
and mining props. 

If this country were to be cut over in the way indi- 


‘cated, nothing could prevent fire from starting there, and 


once started it would very likely sweep the entire west 
side of the range, and might even go as far as the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. The Rock Springs Lum- 
ber Company had a public timber permit which ex- 
pired March 21, 1897, and which had not been renewed 
up to the early part of the present year. Employees of 
the company stated recently that their permit had. not 
been renewed, but nevertheless they seemed to be pre- 
paring to go ahead and cut, without a permit. 

Very recently, however, the Rock Springs Lumber 
Company seem to have seen a great light. The news 
of their intentions got abroad and the authorities at 
Washington were notified of what was likely to happen. 
Up to about three weeks ago the force of choppers were 
encamped on the head of Green River, waiting, as for 
several weeks they had waited, for the employees of the 
lumber company to come and set them to work. These 
employees never came, and at last the choppers, thor- 
oughly discouraged, went away, cursing the company 
and all connected with it. 

The project appears to have been one of the whole- 
sale timber raids that have long been common in the 
West, and which will continue just so long as the authori- 
ties permit. It is a cause for satisfaction that this one 
has not taken place. That the United States is to be 
deprived of a few millions of feet of timber is perhaps 
not in itself a matter of great importance, but that. a 
wide tract of mountain country is first to be deprived of 
all its large trees, and then to be burned off, is of high 
importance. This timber is needed to conserve the water 
supply of an important section of the arid West, and it 
should be protected. 

Two classes of people are nearly affected by this mat- 
ter: those interested in forest preservation, including 
the local farmers and stockmen, whose hay, gardens and 
other crops are threatened by drought; and those in- 
terested in game preservation. Besides protecting the 
water supply of Green River and many of its tributaries, 
from which the settlers derive the water for the irriga- 
tion of their crops, these forests also afford shelter to 
the large game of one of the best game countries in 
the United States. The burning over of this section 
would for a time seriously contract the range of the 
large game of Wyoming, and so tend to deprive that 
State of the very considerable revenue brought into it 
annually by hunters from a distance. The subject ought 
to impress itself strongly on all residents of that State 
and on their representatives in Congress. 








SNAP SHOTS. 

The energy and success of the Wellington Acclimatiza- 
tion Society might well be emulated by some protective 
associations in this country: This society was estab- 
lished in 1886 for the purpose of introducing, acclimating 
and domesticating useful or ornamental! forms of life in 
New Zealand. Its membership is drawn from subscrib- 
ers, or from persons who take out licenses to shoot or 
fish, and is large. Its financial condition is good, its 
expenditures last year having amounted to about $8,000 
and its receipts to nearly $9,000. It has distributed in 
various parts of the island of New Zealand red deer, 
pheasants, hares, California quail, some species of 
European partridges and wild ducks, and many sorts of 
game fish, chiefly salmon and trout. It has established 
game farm reserves, where birds—chiefly pheasants—are 
bred, and these as they grow up are being distributed 
and turned out in various parts of the island.. It has 
met with occasional discouragements, vermin and brush 
fires having from time to time destroyed large numbers 
of the birds that it was protecting. It has a number of 
fish hatcheries which are in successful operation, and 
it distributes and sells fish ova in large quantities. What 
the Wellington Society has done does not satisfy it, and 





it is continually doing more. It is strongly supported 
by the public opinion of the island, and if its popu- 
larity increases, as no doubt it will, there is good reason 
to believe that in the course of a few years this island, 
originally almost barren of game, will afford good sport 
to the lover of angling and shooting. The Government 
ef New Zealand is heartily in sympathy with the work 
of the Wellington Society, and contributes through a 
variety of ways to its success. This Society is only one of 
a number in the island, and all of them are doing good 
work. 

The press announcement of the successful ascent of 
the Grand Teton, by a party of Wyoming climbers, will 
be of great interest to all persons who take pleasure in 
mountaineering in the West. The Grand Teton is the 
principal peak of the Teton range, which, running nearly 
horth and ‘south, separates two important branches of 
the Snake River, the waters of the Jackson Hole Valley 


“in Wyoming from those of Pierre’s Hole in Idaho. 


Many previous attempts have been made to reach the 
summit of this peak, but none have been successful, 
It has not been easy to find the real summit of the 
mountain, and this, when found, has hitherto proved 
impracticable of ascent. In 1863 Michand attempted the 
Grand Teton, in 1872 Stevenson and party, in 1876 Wil- 
son and Yount, in 1877 Cooper; later Mr. Holmes, of 
the Geological Survey, tried it, and in 1891 Owen and 
Dawson, and again in 1897 Owen. None of these at- 
tempts were successful, though Stevenson claimed to 
have reached the summit. This summer Mr. W. O. 
Owen, State Auditor of Wyoming, with a persistence 
worthy of a true mountaineer, made another attack on 
the mountain. His companions were Frank Spalding, 
of Denver; St. John Shive and Frank Peterson, and at 
4 o'clock P. M. of Aug. 11 the party reached the sum- 
mit, where they built a monument and took some ob- 
servations. The ascent is said to have been made from 
the Saddle, thence up the west face north of the Icy 
Niche. The aneroid barometer indicated 13,80oft. at 
the summit. The ascent of this superb mountain is a 
real triumph for those who made it, and for the Rocky 
Mountain Club, under whose auspices it was made. The 
many readers ef Forest AND STREAM who have hunted 
in the neighborhood of the Grand Teton, or who have 
viewed its mighty mass from commanding points in the 
Yellowstone Park, can appreciate better than most peo- 
ple how proud a feat Mr. Owen and his companions have 
accomplished. 





Many sermons have been preached as to carelessness 
with firearms, and many examples cited to point the 
moral of such sermons, but none of these has been 
sadder than-the last that comes to us. At White Lake. 
near Forestport, N. Y., on the Mohawk and Malone 
Railroad, a hunter mistook his sixteen-year-old son for 
a deer and shot him, so that he died in a short time. It 
is said that a few years ago another son of the same 
man was shot and killed, being taken for a bear. That 
occurrenees such as this are possible in these days seems 
at first ineredible, yet that they happen so often ought 
to impress on every man who goes hunting or shooting 
the fact that firearms are of a truth deadly weapons, 
dangeraus alike.to him who carries them and to others 
who ar@within their range. Most of us wonder how it 
is possible for a man carrying a gun to shoot another, 
yet many a careful sportsman of long experience can 
recall one or more cases where, through carelessness 
or misconception, he either came near to shooting one 
of his companions or was himself nearly shot by some 
one else. The more experience one has with firearms 
the more he learns to fear them, and to be careful with 
them. Yet even so, unceasing watchfulness is demanded 
of the man who uses a gun. 





Over much of the country the last days of August 
mark the end of the close season for feathered game. 
The rail season opens now, and with the advance of 
autumn it becomes lawful to shoot other birds. In the 
East we hear little of illegal shooting, chiefly perhaps 
for the reason that birds are so few. The case is differ- 
efit in the Middle West, however, where the young 
grouse and the scarcely fledged ducks have for weeks 
been slaughtered by selfish people, whose eagerness to 
get ahead of their neighbors wholly perverts their sense 
of right and wrong. 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 
The Falealili Cavern in Samoa. 


In a country of limestone formation caves are no great 
rarity, but in volcanic rock they are small and infrequent. 
The geologist recognizes at a glance that the volcanic 
upheavals which raised the Samoan islands out of the 
Pacific are of very recent date, as time goes when it is 
chronicled by the rocks. So lately have the now ex- 
tinct craters been actively engaged in building the land 
that the eroding forces have not had time to wear off 
the sharp edges of ridges and valleys, and the luxuriance 
of the timber which clothes the mountains from sea to 
summit is due to the extreme richness of the basic lava 
and the humus rather than to the depth of the soil. Un- 
der such conditions the known caves in Samoa are few 
in number and of limited extent. The islanders are con- 
tent with ihe knowledge that there is a hole in the 
ground, its extent and its possible contents they are 
quite willing to leave in the list of things unknown. 
Devoured by an insatiable curiosity in all other matters, 
they are not in the least curious in the matter of caves. 
They have all been converted within the last half-century 
and pride themselves on their rapidity in the attainment 
of civilization. They boast of their complete rejection 
of their ancient paganism and all its works, the old gods 
they cheerfully call devils. But when you get right at 
the milk of their particular cocoanot they live in a state 
of terror as to these ancient devils whom they know 
they have mortally offended. Their new Christianity will 
not allow them to placate the old gods, the only thing 
they can do is to keep away from every chance of en- 
countering the devils in the bush, and particularly in the 
few caverns which they are known to inhabit. Most of 
these caves are mere overhanging cliffs from which the 
light is excluded by the dense growth of the jungle, with- 
out depth enough to keep the rain off an ordinary 
demon; but they are deep enough for Samoan tales of 
terror fit to scare the children and the elders as well. 

The most perfect specimen of cave formation in. all 
Somoa seems to have escaped the knowledge of the 
Samoans altogether, and to have first been discovered 
by the white men. At least the islanders, while convinced 
that it would be a most comfortable abiding place for 
demons. have no stories of any devil in particular who 
makes it his habitation, and in fact give it no name ex- 
cept that of the Cave of Torches, which is merely descrip- 
tive of one necessity in its exploration. 

There is indeed-one story told about this cave. The in- 
habitants of the villages near by tell of a runaway match 
assisted by this cavern. A flash young chief of Falealili 
was engaged with the charms of the “taupou” or maid of 
the village of another town, but the accounts vary as to 
whether this was a town to the west or to the east. or 
even on that coast at all. With several canoes filled 
with his retinue he paid a ceremonial visit to the lady’s 
town, bringing the wooing presents. Either he was too 
niggard wiih the gifts of eourtship, or else his business 
manager and the elders failed to agree on the number 
of the wedding gifts which the chief must pay; at any 
rate he stole the girl by force, to which she seems to 
have been not in the least averse. He popped her into 
his canoe and paddled away to Falealili. When the girl's 
townsfolk came in prompt pursuit the maid of the vil- 
lage had vanished, and was not produced until the nego- 
tiations had been concluded on terms most favorable to 
the suitor. Then he brought out his bargain, who had 
been concealed in this cave. 

Falealili is quite a populous center of civilization, as 
such things go in Samoa, for there are three houses built 
of boards, and inhabited by one Englishman and two 
half-castes, all trading in copra for several factors in 
Apia. It lies on the south coast of Upolu, what they 
call down there “on the back of the island.” From Apia 
it is in air line distance about twenty-five miles, but 
nothing can travel that way through the tangle of the 
bush and over the saw-like spurs of steep mountains 
except the spike-tailed bosun birds which may often be 
seen high in air flying directly across the island. To 
reach it by water takes not less than two days, and 
frequently a week, all depending on ability to work to 
windward against the southeast trade. Its importance, 
and any place in the South Sea is important which can 
support three traders, is due to the conformation of the 
country. For some distance on either side the ground 
has an easy slope for several miles back to the mountain 
ranges, which elsewhere break sharp off in cliffs toppling 
over the sea. This slope is covered with groves of cocoa- 
nuts of which the dried meat is the article for which 
traders exchange cloth and corned beef, and knives and 
beads. Here the Samoans pitched upon the site of sev- 
eral villages, both because of the fertile soil at the 
back and the excellent bay and passage in the reef, which 
would attract any aquatic race such as these islanders. 

That the Falealili cavern is known at all is due to the 
interest of Mr. Evans, the English trader. He not only 
discovered it, but he feels convinced that it has a medical 
value, and for that purpose himself and his family fre- 
quently visit it. On the rare occasions when a traveler 
comes to Falealili he enjoys the hospitality of Mr. Evans, 
and as part of the entertainment a trip is made into the 
cave. People in civilized communities, where calls are 
paid and friends are constantly meeting one another, have 
no idea of what a pleasure it is to a South Sea trader 
living off by himself alone with the natives to see a 
white face, whether familiar or strange. Of what he has 
nothing is too good for the traveler, and the trader’s 
great regret at the coming of the stranger is that he must 
also go. Whoever stops with the trader has been in 
Apia lately and he brings news, perhaps he has been out 
in the great world, and then his news is all the more in- 
teresting. In return, Trader Evans extends a generous 
welcome and exhibits the natural wonders of his cave, a 
thing which would be well worth seeing anywhere. 

It is in the bush about a mile and a half back from 
the beach, and the mouth is about sooft.. above tide. 
From the beach there is a path as well marked as any in 
the Samoan bush. It extends away back into the hills 
and follows a line of stone wall such as is to be found 





everywhere in the mountains of Upolu. These paths and 
walls are of great antiquity, and certainly antedate the 
great dispersal of the races of the Pacific, which.took 
place «about 1000 A. D. A side path leads off 
from this, and after you have scrambled through 
the tangled grasses underfoot and have cut 
through the lianas hanging down from the overarch- 
ing trees, and through great clumps of bamboo, you 
come after a few rods of this sort of traveling to the 
mouth of the cave. The hillside just here slopes very 
gently, and in the nearly level ground is a funnel-shaped 
depression some 6oft. in diameter, with a depth of 2oft. 
The rim of the bowl is kept in shape by the roots and 
buttressed trunks of trees, and the slope is covered with 
herbage, except where bare rocks of basalt crop out. 
One such is at the bottom of the depression, and under 
that opens black and contracted the orifice through which 
you are to squeeze into the cave. Mr. Evans always con- 
trives to make his trips to the cavern as jolly as possible 
by taking his wife and small children, and all the 
Samoan boys and girls he can pick up on the way, for 
though they would rather be shot than go in alone, they 
are glad to go in with white people, who can secure them 
against the devils. The white people in the party prepare 
for the exploration by dressing in the native costume of 
a strip of cloth clouted about the waist, with the addition 
of a pair of shoes, since few white men can walk on jag- 
ged rocks with such unconcern as do the Samoans. The 
only thing needed is a torch, and these Mr. Evans pre- 
pares with much ingenuity. From the nearest clump of 
bamboo he cuts several stems and selects the portion 
which has a diameter of about an inch. With that 
diameter the interval between knots in the Samoan 
bamboo is from 15 to 18in. He cuts the stalks so as to 
get all of one joint, leaving the partition at the bottom, 
but cutting off the upper one. Filling this tube with 
kerosene and stuffing the end with a plug of native cloth, 
which is made of a bark fiber and serves excellently as a 
wick, he provides a torch as convenient as could well 
be devised. 

At the mouth of the cave there is perceptible a slow 
indraught of the warm exterior air. There is just room 
in the hole to work through feet foremost. As soon as 
your head is within you find that you are at the top 
of a very steep slide of earth and rock, which seems 
to account for the funnel-shaped depression in the sur- 
face. Working carefully down this descent for soft. or 
so, you are on the level floor of a corridor about 3oft. 
wide and 6oft. high. Very soon this corridor forks into 
two arms at right angles to it. The one to the left is 
not much larger than the entrance corridor, and offers 
nothing in particular to see. The right arm shortly be- 
gins to narrow, but for a considerable distance slopes 
gradually downward with a width of 15ft. and a height 
of 8 or 1oft. Here the torches show very distinctly the 
origin of the cave. On all sides it is vitrified and hung 
with solid drops of reck—proof that it was nothing 
but a great bubble of gas or metal vapor in a river of 
lava, which exerted sufficient outward pressure to hold 
apart the viscid mass until it finally cooled forever into 
rock. Afterward some convulsion of the mountain, 
which must have been abundant enough while the Upolu 
volcanoes were yet active, pricked one end of the bubble 
and established the communication with the outer air. 
A little further along is another evidence of this dis- 
rupting shock. A large portion of the roof of the cave 
has fallen in, and for quite a distance it is necessary to 
crawl along a tortuous course in and out among the 
rushes. Up to this breakdown, which is about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the entrance, the cave is qute dry. 
It is filled with birds, a sort of swallow, found nowhere 
else, and rarely seen in the outer air, which it is said 
to visit only at night. They nest in the crannies of the 
rock, and when scared up by the probably painful glare 
of the torches fly blindly about in clumsy flocks. 

On the other side of the breakdown the cave continues 
its tubular shape and the same light gradient to the 
seaward. Here it attains a set of dimensions which ap- 
pear to be constant wherever it is possible to take 
measurements: height 18ft. from fairly flat floor to 
crown of the arch, spring of arch above upright sides 
2ft., width on floor 15ft. The atmosphere is cool as 
compared with the temperature of the outer air, but 
the difference is only great enough to be pleasurable, 
and it is not considered chilly by the Samoans, who 
feel the cold keenly. A quarter of a mile beyond the 
breakdown you reach the beginning of a stretch of 
water. Before reaching the lake the walls and roof of 
the cave have been noticed to glisten with moisture, but 
no drops appear to fall, and there is no trickle of water 
along the slope of the floor. The source of the lake is 
therefore unknown. The water is of the same tempera- 
ture as the cave air. There are no water marks show- 
ing alterations, of level, and Mr. Evans, who visited 
the cave hundreds of times in a long course of years, 
says that the water always begins at just the same 
place, as shown by marks he has established. There is 
no current noticeable in the lake, and floating articles 
do not change position between one visit to the spot 
and the next. The water has a reddish hue, and a 
startling effect is produced when one dives while another 
holds a torch above the surface; it seems like a bath in 
rich red wine. The water has to the taste no evidence 
of any marked mineral constituent. It produces a most 
emollient effect upon the skin, which for several days 
after a bath in the cave seems as soft and fine as that 
of an infant. It is also very soothing, and in time 
healing to the shallow ulcers which result from all skin 
abrasions: in the South Sea Islands. 

One can wade out in the lake for some 200yds. before 
reaching a depth of 5ft., beyond which it is necessary to 
swim. Mr. Evans has smoked the mark of his furthest 
limit, about 6ooyds. from the beginning of the water. 
Here there is but 15in. between the surface of the water 
and the crown of the arch. The writer with two 
Samoans passed Mr. Evans’ furthest limit, and found 
that shortly beyond the roof of the cave begins to 
rise. About 1ooyds. beyond his mark there is only a 
single foot of air space, but 200yds. further on the roof 
is 2ft. above the water. Here also is a shelf of rock, on 
which it is possible to rest in the long swim in which 
one is handicapped by the need of giving up one hand to 
carry the torch, At this shelf the cave makes a blunt 
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angle and extends off to the left. The party swam some. 
sooyds. up this extension and found 3 or 4ft. of clear 
air overhead, but it was not possible to touch bottom 
by diving. : 

This seems to indicate that the cave gradually rises and 
that the water has drained into its lowest level, which 
it has nearly filled. No other opening is known to 
exist, but as the air is always fresh and sweet it is prob-' 
able that there is a vent somewhere. Still it is prob- 
ably no more than a crack, for the smoke of the torches 
nowhere shows any current in the air except the slow 
indraft at the known mouth of the cave. The fact 
that the water remains at a constant level shows that 
whatever inflow there is, and that has not yet been 
discovered, is balanced by evaporation and outflow. The 
water is such as easily to be identified by its color and 
softness, but none of the springs show the slightest trace 
of drawing on the cave for their supply. 

The cave has been explored for very nearly a mile and 
a half, of which the mile is in the lake. ‘It offers no 
difficulties except the tiresome scramble at the break- 
down of the roof. With a bamboo raft, so built as to 
be able to pass under the low portion of the roof, it is 
quite likely that one could cross the lake to the dry cave 
beyond and complete the exploration of this the largest 
cavern known in Samoa. WILLAM CHURCHILL. 


Vuheos Notes.—X. 


At the Canadian Custom House. 


At Tagish Post of the Canadian Police, on the river 
connecting Tagish and Marsh lakes, Inspector Strick- 
land and Mr. Godson, the Collector of Customs, were 
warning miners not to attempt the descent of the 
Yukon. Inspector Strickland had spent several years 
on the Yukon, and his advice was not to be lightly 
put aside. He said that he was confident the river was 
already closed by ice at Dawson, and that it was only a 
matter of days till it should back up to Lake Lebarge. 

When we reached the post the Inspector and Mr. 
Godson were off hunting lynxes, which were abundant 
near by. They came in just as we were in the midst 
of a knotty discussion with Godson’s second in com- 
mand over a question of duty. This was then the 
Canadian Custom House for the Provisional District 
of the Yukon, and here duty was collected on all im- 
ports. Our goods had, however, been mostly pur- 
chased in Canada, and passed through Alaska in bond. 
We had papers for our provisions, but the papers re- 
lating to hardware had been left with Herrington after 
the division, and we had not thought it necessary to 
procure papers for clothing and personal outfit. 

After hearing our statement, the assistant collector 
said he was sorry, but that the articles not included in 
our papers would have to be appraised and paid for at 
a rate of duty exceeding 25 per cent. A man from 
Seattle standing near by said he had been informed 
from Canadian sources that personal outfit would be 
exempt from duty, but that he had just had to pay on 
the rubber boots he wore. He said there wasn’t any 
use kicking, that the Canadians had us by the short 
hairs and that they would levy on our false teeth and 
wooden legs if they could spot them. 

We had experienced such fair and gentlemanly deal- 
ings with the Canadians in Victoria, however, that we 
had a different opinion of them. Our intercourse with 
the police officials on the S.S. Islander before reaching 
Skagway had proved that they were broad-minded and 
capable men, of a very different stamp from our own 
representatives in Alaska, who had assessed us $30 duty 
on $20 horses, and who, the common report ran, were 
amenable only to an argument that honest men will not 
give. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Godson appeared on the scene 
we were by no means discouraged. I told him that all 
our hardware and all my partner’s personal outfit and 
a part of my own were purchased in Victoria; that we 
had had papers covering our hardware, and had been 
informed by the people from whom we purchased vari- 
ous articles of clothing that no papers were necessary 
jor personal outfit. This was the commonly accepted 
interpretation of the customs regulations on the Pacific 
coast. 

The object of these customs regulations was largely 
to turn trade to the shop-keepers of Vancouver and 
Victoria, and other Canadian cities. In a general way 
we had complied with this, and given our trade to Can- 
adian merchants. Our provision papers, which were 
properly attested, should prove the honesty of our 
statements and exempt us from the hardship of paying 
on goods that would have passed unquestioned had it 
not been for an error in regard to papers. 

Mr. Godson asked: “Where did you get that coat 
you have on?” 

“Across the street from the Oriental Hotel in Vic- 
toria,” I replied. “The firm name was Pirie something 
or other.” 

“Where was your hardware purchased?” 

Mac had bought most of this, and told without hesita- 
tion the correct address. 

Godson said: “That will do. It was a close shave for 
you. A few days ago I had to make some men pay 
full duty on an outfit they said had been bought in 
Canada, but they’d lost their papers, so they said.” 

We thanked Mr. Godson,.and learning who we were 
he handed me a note from Tappan Adney, of Harper's 
Weekly, who had passed about a week before. Adney left 
word that he had decided to push through to Dawson, 
or as far as he could get before the river closed, instead 
of stopping at the Hootalinqua River, as he had at one 
time thought of doing. He wanted us to join him, and 
told us to be on the lookout for a boat with a green 
and white barred sail. 

Inspector Strickland remarked oracularly that Adney 








-would never reach Dawson. ‘My advice to you,” he 


said, “is to stop at the foot of Marsh. Lake, where there 
is a good trail across to the Hootalinqua by way of the 
McClintook River. It by any chance you get as far as 
the juncture of the Hootalinqua and Lewis, don’t at- 
tempt to go further. Dr. Dawson thinks the Hoota- 
linqua the most promising prospect in the country. 
There is good timber and game, whereas if you attempt 
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to go further you are out of the gold belt and in a 
poor country to winter.” 

We listened attentively, but the advice in no way af- 
fected our plans. We had set for ourselves a goal, and 
were not to be turned aside while there was one chance 
in a thousand of reaching it. 

Three months later we met men on the Hootalinqua 
and Marsh Lake who had heeded this advice, and they 
were all sorry for it. They implied personal motives 
to the officials for influencing them to stay in their 
particular district, and were very bitter in denuncia- 
tion. Many of them had stopped at a time when it 
would have been perfectly possible for them to reach 
Dawson and get work at $15 a day for the winter, if 
they did not personally become claim owners. 

Mr. Cesar, of New York, who with Dr. Sugden, re- 
cently from China, runs a first-class woods hotel at 
Marsh Lake, belongs to this category. Czsar describes 
how they were held up at Tagish by waving his arm 
with a peremptory signal to stop, and calling out in the 
voice of a Coney Island barker reciting the attractions 
of the show for which he is engaged to draw spectators: 

“Stop! Why go further? Fish, game and gold on 
the Hootalinqua!” etc., etc. 


The Canyon and White Horse Rapids. 


From Bennett at the start there is seventy miles of 
lake and slack water navigation, across lakes Ben- 
nett, Nares, Tagish and Marsh. ‘Then comes an inter- 
val of fifty miles of swift water before reaching Lake 
Lebarge. Midway in this interval of river is the most 
serious obstruction to navigation between Bennett and 
the mouth of the Yukon. Here, where the river breaks 
through a basalt dyke three miles in width. are Miles 
Cafion and White Horse Rapids. The cafion proper 
is five-eighths of a mile long, and White Horse 
Rapids three-eighths, but the entire three miles is a 
continuous rapid, and the intervening distance between 
the cafion and White Horse is bad enough. We 
reached the cafion in the afternoon along with a crusty 
Welshman named Kent, who persisted in telling us a 
grievance he cherished against Hadney, as he called our 
friend, the Weekly man. 

Just above the cafion, on a rocky bar in midchannel, a 
30ft. Yukon boat lay on her side, wave-washed and 
empty. It lo6ked as though the boat had struck the 
obstruction while going sideways, and been turned over 
and over, and crew and cargo swept out and carried 
down to the tunnel-like opening of the cafion below. 
No one knew anything of its history, and there is little 
doubt but that its crew perished. 

Red danger signals and rude notices on the east bank 
warned us to land, and as we were a little nervous we 
went ashore too soon, landing in company with three 
other boats one eddy above the usual point of disem- 
barkation. Later we dropped down to the regular land- 
ing in a cove where there is a strong back current, 
against which it is very difficult to row. 

We were just in time to see Hepburn take a boat 
through. The greater part of the cargo had been taken 
out and a canvas wave-shield tacked on bow and stern. 
Two men rowed, and the pilot stood erect in the stern 
wielding his long oar, which was lashed securely to 
the thole-pin socket. 

The curling green: rollers from the sides form a V 
with the apex down stream. Where they meet in trem- 
bling, boiling, white masses at the center, the surface 
of the water is from 4 to 6ft. higher than at the sides. 
Boats go through with the speed of a railroad train. It 
is best to follow the crest of the current in the center of 
the cafion, and it is stated that boats that once get off 
this track are hurled to destruction on the adamant 
walls. Boats have not infrequently dashed against the 
sides never to appear again, except as splintered frag- 
ments cast on the shores miles below, but their annihila- 
tion was due to the steersman’s loss of nerve or accident 
or other cause, and not to the popularly believed miscal- 
culation in keeping to the exact center of the channel. 
This I know, because I have been close to the walls 
of the cafion, and found, as one would naturally ‘sup- 
pose, that the tendency of the current is off shore and to 
the center of the river, where the friction is least. 

Hepburn’s boat went through like a bolt from a cross 
bow, traversing the mile from landing to landing in less 
than three minutes. It met with a momentary check 
to its impetuous course half way through the cafion at 
the place called “The Eye.” Here a whirlpool has hol- 


lowed out a circular basin several hundred feet across ° 


full of conflicting currents. Below this the cafion re- 
sumes its normal width of rooft., and tooft. is the average 
height of its walls. 


Shooting the Canyon. 


Mac and I began packing our supplies across the 
portage the morning after reaching the cafion. We 
carried two 5olb. sacks of flour or its equivalent to a 
load, and took two-minute rests three times on the way 
at places where trees had fallen and lay the right distance 
above the ground to steady our packs upon. 

Our first intention was to pack the entire outfit across, 
boats and everything, but an investigation of the rapids 
below the cafion made about noon resulted in a change 
in our programme. These rapids appeared to be al- 
most as bad as the cafion, and there was no way of 
escaping them, as the portage around White Horse is 
on the best or opposite side of the river from the cafion 
portage. We were in for it anyway,-and the cajion 
would not go bad as a flyer. 

If we could have escaped all the rapids, I should 
have been content to give up the time necessary for 
carrying around, but as that was an impossibility I was 
glad that the necessity had been forced upon us of tak- 
ing the risk. We should save much valuable time, and 
I had the utmost confidence in our little boats. 

Mac at first would not hear of my going through 
alone. I only got the best of the argument when I gave 
it a materialistic turn and told him that the goods would 
be safer in my hands, and that if he lost a boat load 
going through the cafion it might prevent our wintering 
in Dawson, as he well knew we could not afford to lose 
a pound of food. 

I made one trip that afternoon, and the little 12ft. boat 
went through like a bird. I was drenched to the skin 
by the spray, and shinped a few buckets of water, but 


that was all. I carried goolbs. of cargo, which not only 
expedited our packing, but also was necessary to ballast 
the boat and keep her from tossing me out. 

My second trip of the following day, or third in all, was 
an eventful one. Some acquaintances on the Skagway 
trail happened along just as I was about to start. There 
was Leonard, who told mé on the portage between Mid- 
die and Summit lakes how he helped to exterminate the 
buffalo, and Montgomery; with whom I spent a wild 
night in the tent of a third party, unknown to either of 
us, and two or three others with whom we were on 
speaking terms. 

These men wanted to see a boat shoot the rapids, and 
they ran around to a point near the Eye where they 
could have a good view. I was uneasy about the trip, and 
had a premonition that something would go wrong. 
The idea of spectators annoyed me, and incidentally while 
talking with them I had neglected the precaution taken 
in former trips of making fast both oarlocks close up to 
the sockets. The chains to which they were attached 
gave 3 or 4in. play and waves were likely to unship 
them. Fortunately, however, one oarlock was already 
so fastened. 

The particular boat whose turn it was to_make the 
trip was, as we afterward became convinced, our hoodoo. 
She had been more roughly used than the others, and 
had in measure lost her graceful curves, having less 
rise fore and aft than they. She was covered almost 
completely over with canvas, which was raised on pole 
tripods placed a few feet from the ends, so as to shed 
water, and only a narrow slit in the center was open. I 
knelt in the bottom of the boat with a sack of flour at 
each thigh for a brace, and propelled the boat by push- 
ing, which enabled me to face the rapids and see just 
where I was going. 

From the great pool above one can see no entrance 
to the cafion. The current sweeps down oilily toward a 
wall of rock which appears to dam the river. The 
roar of many waters is in the air, however, and one 
notices that the wild ducks carried within soyds. of the 
obstructing mass take wing and fly back up the river. 

Of a sudden the damp, misty gap opens, and in place 
of the smooth surface a long vista of leaping, ghost- 
white masses of foam. These have the peculiarity of 
appearing and disappearing always in the same place. 
They do not advance like ocean waves. but at one 
particular and unchangeable spot execute fantastic 
movements, witch-like, uncanny, genuflexuous wavings 
of phantom arms, turning and becoming forever re- 
peated in the same unvarying way. 

Just before reaching the Eye a wave struck my left 
oar and threw the oarlock out of the socket. By 
alternately pulling and pushing with the remain- 
ing oar, I kept the boat head on till the roughest water 
was passed, and the boat shot out in the somewhat 
smoother surface of the whirlpool. 

I had to get that oarlock back again before I could 
cross the seething cauldron and take the second drop of 
the cafion, so I turned my eyes from the water ahead 
for a moment, reached out and replaced the oarlock. 
The same instant one of the minor swirls of the whirl- 
pool caught the boat and whisked her about like a 
feather in the wind, and the green water came in 6in. 
deep over the right gunwale. Instinctively I threw my 
weight to the opposite side of the boat and succeeded in 
raising the submerged side before the boat quite filled. 
Simultaneously the oarlock which caused the trouble 
broke its fastening and slid off the end of the oar to 
the bottom of the cafion. 

I took a breathing spell to consider my position. The 
boat was full of water washing from side to side, so that 
it was like riding a bicycle to steady her. She was 
being sucked down toward the second part of the cafion, 
where in her present condition she could not survive a 
single wave. I was wet and cold, but I drew some 
consolation from the fact that I had on moccasins and 
should not be greatly handicapped if it came to swim- 
ming. The worst feature of it all was the spectators on 
the ledge above. Of course, the situation was realized in 
an instant of time. Under such circumstances one has 
to think quickly. I-saw that I had to get to shore some 
way to repair damages, and the oarlock socket, which 
projected 4in. above the gunwale, offered a fulcrum for 
rowing. 

I put my loose oar against that and using both pushed 
for all I was worth. The boat advanced a trifle, wabbling 
from side to side, and threatening to give up and go 
under any instant. Inch by inch I drew away from the 
suction of the rapid, and eventually had her in the 
swing of the whirlpool, and the worst was over. 

On the west bank a tree had fallen down from the 
forest above, and a portion of its branches projected 
into the water. I caught this and made fast the boat. 
Then I took my slicker hat and bailed her out, cut a 
piece of small rope 1ft. long and tied the loose oar to 
the socket, and pushed out into the current again. 

I rowed, and with the headway acquired broke loose 
from the grip of the whirlpool, and entered the second 
part of the rapid, and in a fraction of time was safe at 
the landing below, where Mac was waiting my arrival 
in a very uncomfortable frame of mind, having heard a 
rumor that the boat had been swamped. 

I took all four boats through Miles Cafion in turn, and 
we carried one back and got our tent and camp outfit, 
and made a fifth trip through to a point just above 
White Horse that same afternoon. 

J. B. Burnuam. 





African Skins. 


In Mashonaland and Central Africa the trade in skins 
still flourishes, though only the poorest of the Boers 
follow it, and they have to trek north of the Limpopo. 
The hides of the larger bucks, such as the sable antelope, 
the roan antelope, the hartebeest, or of any of the zebras, 
are worth 8s. or gs. each, and there is now something to 
be made by selling heads .and horns as curiosities. 
Leather made from the $Kins-6f these big antelopes is 
still in common use in high-class bootmaking. No one 
knows exactly what animal may not have supplied the 
uppers or soles of his footgear, and the possibilities 
range from the porpoise and the arctic hair seal to the 
blesbok or the koodoo. Three other African animals’ 


skins are -in commercial demand for curiously different 
purposes. 

The giraffes, as every one knows, are kiiled so that 
their skins may be made into sandals for natives and 
sjambok whips for colonists. In the Soudan they are 
also killed for the sake of their hides, which are made 
into shields. Many of the dervish shields captured dur- 
ing their attempt to invade Egypt under the Emir 
Njumi were made of this material. The elephant and 
rhinoceros skins go to Sheffield. There they are used to 
face the wheels used in polishing steel cutlery. No other 
material is equally satisfactory, and it would be most 
difficult to find a substitute. 

The rhinoceros skin used was formerly that of the 
white rhinoceros. Now that this species is extinct, the 
black rhinoceros of Central Africa is killed for the pur- 
pose. Much of this immensely thick skin, which is not 
tanned, but used in the raw state, never leaves Africa. It 
is in great demand for making the round shields used 
by the Arabs and Abyssinians. A black rhinoceros’s 
hide yields eight large squares, each of which will make 
a round shield 2ft. in diameter, and each of these squares, 
even in the Soudan, is worth $2. The skin when scraped 
and polished is semi-transparent, like hard gelatine, and 
takes a high polish. Giraffe skin is even more valued 
as material for shields, as it is equally hard and lighter. 
Thus, while the South African giraffes are killed off to 
supply whips, those of North Central Africa are hunted 
to provide the Mahdi’s Arabs with shields—London 


Spectator. 
Aatuyal History. 
A Fighting Snake. 


Wuat “Uncle Sam’s” loss is, in not having Fred 
Mather wearing the blue, we do not know. Our gain 
in having him writing for us in his charming and ini- 
mitable style, we do know. The chapter on snakes in 
his recent story about “Wild Fishers” reminded me of 
an incident that may be of passing interest. 

It is no fearful and wonderful story of enormous ser- 
pents, or marvelous escape from almost certain death, but 
is just an account of one of the many incidents that the 
devotee of the rod and gun experiences, a little out of 
the usual run. It begins with a confession: I will do 
my share of any, or all, of the hardest work that falls 
to the camp without complaining, except under one con- 
dition, and that is where a snake interferes. I would 
not seine for minnows in water where I had just seen a 
snake disappear if the entire camp was facing starva- 
tion, and every minnow caught was sure of a 10- 
pounder. And I would eat raw bacon until ashamed to 
look a hog in the face rather than gather firewood from 
the wood pile where even reliable information had 
located a snake. I have faced many a peril by field and 
flood, but never have shown, and fF fear never will show, 
a decent front to a snake. I am duly ashamed of this 
weakness, and have honestly tried to overcome it, but 
cannot even claim to be convalescent. 

The water moccasin that Mr. Mather writes about is 
particularly abundant in the lakes and bayous of the 
Southern States. In the southern part of Mississippi, 
along the Pearl River, where lakes and bayous afford 
excellent fishing for white perch, bass (called trout by 
the natives), goggle-eye and bream, I have found them 
plentiful and annoying. Like all poisonous snakes, they 
are sluggish, but to a less degree than land snakes of 
equal venom. Their habit of lying on the limbs of low 
trees and bushes overhanging the water is more than 
unpleasant to the snake-timid fisherman. You generally 
fish in toward the bank from a boat, and paddling quiet- 
ly along seeking out good sheltered spots for a cast, you 
are often startled by a “plunk” in the water—like the 
dropping of a plummet—followed by the oscillation of an 
overhanging limb, and you know that a moccasin has 
made it unnecessary for you to cast in that spot. Some- 
times the gentleman will drop into your boat, in which 
event—so I am informed—he will take himself off as 
quickly as possible, if you but sit still. The reason I 
cannot verify this is the fact that I never did sit still 
under such conditions; never even tried to. I have never 
yet seen the boat that was large enough for me and any 
brand of snake to use jointly, so I have invariably va- 
cated, sans ceremony, when a mocassin saw fit to board 
my craft. , 

A fishing companion, who had treated this weakness 
of mine with scant consideration and much levity, one 
time reached up and caught a limb just overhead to 
steady the boat, while we were quietly slipping along 
the shady side of a Mississippi bayou fishing for bream; 
and an instant later discovered that he had grasped, with 
the limb, a well developed, active specimen of the snake 
family, genus moccasin. This excellent opportunity to 
give me an object lesson on self-control he wasted. No 
amount of fear of snakes in general could have caused 
him to act more promptly or vigorously. His fright- 
ened shriek split the atmosphere like the scream of a 
panther, and was the first intimation I had of there be- 
ing anything wrong with him. When he finally quit 
threshing around like a crazy contortionist, and ex- 
plained his surprising conduct, he did not lack for 
sympathy. It was a dangerous and nervegtrying experi- 
ence, and a narrow escape, as a moccasin seldom ac- 
cepts an apology for a liberty taken with him, but 
strikes at once when touched. ; 

That they are provided with fangs and poison | I have 
proved by a careful examination. After pressing the 
mouth well open with a stick, I have seen the fangs 
stand out like the claws of a cat, and by a little pres- 
sure eject the green virus through the small opening 
in the point. That they invariably retreat when at- 
tacked, if retreat be possible, has been my observation, 
with one exception, which is the adventure I would 
narrate. 

Fishing one day in a bayou of the Pearl River, with 
one companion, we sat in opposite ends of a long, light 
boat, which tapered equally at both ends, but did not 
come to a sharp point. It had but three seats—one at 
each end and a middle seat. When a change of position 
was desired, we -snk a light vaddle in the water and 
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quietly propelled the boat by strokes under the water so 
as to make no splashing. 

My end of the boat had turned toward the nearest 
bank, which was distant about 3oft., and lying asleep on 
2 log at the water’s edge I noticed a moccasin of very 
fair proportions. . 

Signing to my companion, I pointed to the snake, that 
he might hold the boat steady while I tried a shot at it 
with a small pocket pistol—a 22 cal.—that we always 
carried on our trips, and in the use of which constant 
practice had made me very expert. The snake’s head 
was not visible, so I concluded to try a shot at the 
thickest part of the body, which showed clear on the 
highest part of the log, presenting a fair mark that I 
could hit nine times in ten shots, hoping to break his 
spine. My pistol was a single shot, which was usually 
no disadvantage in shooting at snakes, as they always 
took to the water if not disabled at the first’ shot. Tak- 
ing a very careful aim at the fair mark presented by the 
snake’s body on the log, I fired. - 

The boat must have moved slightly just at that mo- 
ment, for my shot struck “in. lower than intended. 
Instead of going through the snake’s body, it went be- 
tween it and the log, and must have felt very much 
like a hot iron, judging by his actions. 

After a quick shiver and full length squirm, he began 
to bow his. back and spit like an angry cat. 

This was so very unusual that-it amused us very 
much, and we sat laughing heartily for a moment or 
two, expecting every instant that the snake would take 
to the water and disappear. 

Suddenly the snake swung round with its head 
stretched out in our direction, and plunged into the 
water, but did not disappear. Threshing through the 
water like mad, he made straight for me with an air of 
business that cured my attack of laughter promptly and 
effectually. 

I was paralyzed with fright, but could not believe that 
the snake was really coming to attack us, and sat look- 
ing at his approach, expecting every moment that he 
would dive or turn aside. 

But he did neither. Straight on he came until he 
was but a few feet from me as I sat in the boat, and 
then I recovered my powers of locomotion and most in- 
gloriously fled. There was no choice of routes, so 
straight down the long, slender boat I dashed toward the 
end my companion occupied, clearing the middle seat 
with a jump that nearly drove the bottom out. My com- 
panion had started up with a startled cry to “Look 
out!” and had grasped a heavy paddle lying in the bot- 
tom of the boat, but seeing me bearing down on him 
in a wild flight, that was certain to carry us both over 
the end of the boat into 2o0ft. of water, he dropped the 
paddle, stooped low, and caught me with an approved 
football tackle hold just above the knees, and together 
we fell with a crash against the end seat, my head strik- 
ing with such force that I was dazed and rendered al- 
most unconscious. Springing to his feet, my friend 
snatched up the paddle and ran to the end of the boat 
that I had fled from, and found the snake still in pur- 
suit, although the boat had moved some distance from 
the impetus given by the sudden arresting of my flight. 
Not until he had received a blow that almost disabled 
him did that pugnacious serpent retire from the at- 
tack. He then swam back to the bank and crawled out 
by the very log where first we had found him. 

When I had sufficiently recovered from the knock on 
the head, and gathered my scattered wits, we held a 
council of war, and there was a division in the camp. 

The man who was not snake-timid was in favor of go- 
ing right in and whipping out the enemy with our heavy 
paddles; while the man who was most decidedly snake- 
timid was in favor of a general and immediate retreat 
from the unpleasant and, to him, unfortunate location. 
We finally compromised by landing the boat at a point 
some distance from the enemy, and the able-bodied 
contingent went to the attack alone, while the sick and 
wounded stood guard at the boat. The snake refused 
to retreat to the water, and was killed with a long 
pole while still showing fight. This is no exaggeration 
of the attack of the only moccasin that I ever saw “carry 
the war into Africa.” Lewis HopkKIns. 


Albino Swallow. 


LAKESIDE Park, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Editer Forest and 
Stream: A few days since, while crossing the bridge 
at this place, I saw a white bird flying over the water. 
I had only an instant’s view of it, and my first thought 
was that it was a dove, only that it seemed too small. 
I dismounted from my wheel and returned to the center 
of the bridge, thinking to get another view of it. I 
had not long to wait, when to my surprise a perfectly 
white eaves swallow came flying over the bridge, within 
30ft. of me. When I reported the observation at the 
hotel a lady said that she had seen a white bird flying 
with the swallows, and wondered what it could be. 


Since then, I presume, it has been reported to me by, 


more than a dozen people. One party said he saw one 
seven miles up the lake; another party saw it two miles 
down the lake shore. 

It is possible, but hardly probable, that there is 
more than one albino swallow here; and undoubtedly 
the bird I first saw is the same that has been reported 
to me so often. 

I was wheeling in the country about a mile and a 
half from here this forenoon, when I saw a number 
of swallows flying over a clover field. Among them 
was the albino, and to my great surprise and pleasure 
it flew over my head twice within one minute, and as 
it was the only swallow that passed over the road I 
thought it wanted to show to me its exceeding beauty 
of pure white, or was it the harbinger of the “white 
wings of peace” that within the next hour I saw pro- 
claimed in the morning papers? J. L. Davison. 


MALDEN, Mass., July 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
My friends who are lovers of the rod and gun and 
nature’s works, but cannot be in the field, don’t know 
what they miss if they do not read your paper. It is a 
wonderful solace when we are blue and thinking of friends 
on their vacations, while we are chained ‘at a. 

mn B. 


FOREST AN 


Some Animal Pets.—IV. 


San Francisco, Aug. 5.—It is a misnomer to call this 
a chapter on animal pets, inasmuch as I purpose drift- 
ing off on to birds, and perhaps should call it pets in 
general. 

In my boyhood days, in the rear of the old couniry 
home, an immense elm tree had grown until its uppcr 
branches reached the attic window, the attic being rele- 
gated to the use of us boys as a playroom. One branch 
of the tree brushed the window sill within easy reach of 
the hand, and on this a pair of robin redbreasts built 
a nest, showing their confidence in us. This was nct 
misplaced, for we took care not to disturb them; and 
although we sat at the open window within 2it. of the 
nest, and after the complement of eggs was laid, the 
mother bird proceeded to perform her natural duties by 
setting on the nest, and seemed to take pleasure in 
watching us. We brought bread crumbs and laid them 
on the window, and retiring, watched to see if she would 
notice them. At first she did not, but later in the day, 
perhaps because the male bird was amiss in his duties 
in bringing her food, or shirking his turn in setting, and 
she became hungry, she came to the window during our 
absence, for when we returned later the crumbs were 
gone. 

We continued to supply bread crumbs with an occa- 
sional worm, all of which disappeared. One day, on 
account of absence, we omitted the supply until late 
in the day; and when, toward evening, we carried up the 
usual rations, much to our surprise she hopped off the 
nest, and regardless of our presence lit on the open 
window sill, and ate the crumbs with avidity. Ever after 
whenever we brought food she would hop down and 
partake, and in a few days would eat out of our hands 
without the least timidity, and finally would keep her seat 
on the nest and allow us to feed her from our hands. 

When the little chicks made their appearance, she 
would allow us to handle them, and seemed pleased at 
our notice of them. 

The male bird would sit on the limb and eye the pro- 
ceedings, apparently not quite approvingly at first; but 
seeing that no harm came from such familiarity, became 
reconciled, and by way of expressing his gratitude for 
the attention would carol his sweetest songs for our 
benefit. He evidently appreciated our relieving him from 
the onerous duty of providing for the wants of a numer- 
ous family. 

When the young birds were able to leave the nest, their 
first essay was a short flight to the window sill, and 
thence into the attic, hopping over the floor. We fixed 
a box for them, into which the old bird gathered them 
at night, until in a week she probably said to herself, 
“This is too much luxury; and it is time you youngsters 
were taught to take care of yourselves and learn your 
duties.” So one day they all disappeared, but we saw 
them down in the orchard. Almost every morning the 
male bird would give us his serenade. Later in the sea- 
son they all disappeared, and we saw them no longer; 
but the next spring the old birds appeared and took 
possession of their nest, and proceeded to raise a family, 
and were fed as usual, and this continued for two suc- 
ceeding years. 

The third year they failed to put in an appearance, un- 
til one day the male bird was on the branch as I 
opened the window, and seemed dejected and low 
spirited. He hopped onto the edge of the nest and 
surveyed it sorrowfully. He had evidently come to tell 
us that he had lost his mate and was a widower. If 
he ever took another, he probably was unable to pur- 
suade her to assume her duties at the old homestead, she 
arguing perhaps that the associations were too fresh in 
his mind and might lead to comparisons, on the principle 
that the second wife so universally banishes the portrait 
of number one to the attic, when she, as number two, 
takes her place. But it is seldom that we know of an 
. instance on the part of number two to object to taking 
possession of the family nest, especially if a fine estab- 
lishment. Her fine sense of the conditions do not run 
to a point in such conflict to her interests. 

What the subsequent fate of our pet robin and his later 
matrimonial ventures were we never knew, as we saw 
him no more. No doubt he had to work harder to 
supply his families than he did when the happy family in 
the old elm branch were under the care of us boys, and 
he had little to do but sing us a song occasionally. 
There are a good many similar cases in our experience 
where a man don’t do even as much as that toward ful- 
filling his obligations to those dependent upon him, leav- 
ing these oppressive cares to the public or friends. 

Referring to the susceptibility of birds to tameness 
under careful and kind treatment, we have so many in- 
stances, as’ in-the case of Mrs. Minnie Moore-Willson, 
who writes of her pet cranes, that it is not impossible to 
believe that almost any species could be domesticated. 
Although, come to think of it, I will except one. On 
one occasion, when I was about sailing from Poryta, 
Peru, a native to whom I had shown some favors 
brought aboard a young condor. It was the personifica- 
tion of viciousness, apparently, and proved to justify this 
opinion. As sailors arg especially fond of anything in 
the pet line, I turned him over to the forecastle. He 
was an enormous bird, and on the voyage grew to 
full size. But, oh, what a vicious, spiteful, ungrateful 
specimen he proved to be. He would bite the hand 
that fed him, and at times would take possession of 
the forward deck. We made a small chain fast to his leg 
.and confined him under the anchor deck. Occasionally 
a sailor would come within reach of his bill and talons 
and would suffer. Except for the fact of his being a 
rare specimen of the great South American condor of 
the Andes, I would have thrown him overboard; but 
concluded to endure him until arriving in San Francisco, 
when I donated him to the menagerie out at Wood- 
ward’s Garden, and was glad to get rid of him. He 
was a specimen of the most unmitigated viciousness that 
I deemed possible in the way of a bird. He nearly 
created a famine aboard the ship, for he was as voracious 
as a shark. A pound or two of salt junk was nothing. 
I think he could have eaten the whole of the horse that 
generally constitutes Jack’s rations. As for domestic 
pets, I withhold my approval of South American con- 


dors. 
It has been asserted that quail could not be tamed, 
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especially California quail; and I was inclined to that 
belief until seeing evidence to the contrary. 

I had made efforts myself to do so by securing one 
brood but a few days old, which it was necessary to feed 
forcibly. But no amount of handling seemed to have 
any effect. They would flutter and dash against the 


‘cage whenever they were approached. I tried them 


separately, but it was useless, and I finally gave them 
their liberty. Going into a saloon one day, I was greatly 
surprised at seeing a California cock quail strutting up 
and down the bar counter, with that air of pompous 
pride peculiar to the California species. The fellow 
was perfectly tame, and would light on the barkeeper’s 
shoulder when called; but the strangest thing was that 
he would drink beer, of which he appeared very fond; and 
when I held out my glass toward him he immediately 
ran toward it, and dipped his bill into it several times 
with seeming gusto, but evidently knew when he had 
enough. Association with mankind had brought about 
the usual results in demoralization so far as to ‘teach 
him bad habits, but not to the extent of going beyond 
the limit of prudence and good sense. Therein the bird 
rose superior to the man. 

I made extravagant offers for the little fellow, but 
no amount would induce the saloon man to part with 
him, as he was a great attraction and brought custom, 
especially of every sportsman in town. ‘That reminds 
me” of a similar case of the first cargo of Japanese 
goods and curios that came here from Japan. Among 
them was a very ingeniously constructed mermaid, com- 
posed of the head and shoulders of a young monkey, the 
rest of the body a very skilfully grafted fish. It was 
impossible to discover where the monkey left off and 
the fish began, and the specimen was an enigma to sev- 
eral scientific professors who examined it. On the sale 
of the cargo at auction, bidding for the mermaid was 
very spirited. It was finally knocked down to one 
Jones, a saloon man, at $150, who hung it up in his 
saloon, of which he changed the name to “The Mer- 
maid.” The original cost of the curio was 35 cents. It 
was thought to be a good joke on Jones, but he de- 
clared he never made a more profitable investment in 
his life. The price the mermaid brought stimulated 
trade in that line, and large orders were sent to Japan 
for mermaids, overstocking the market, until they 
were a drug and were of dull sale at 25 cents, allow- 
ing all the doubting professors to discover by dissec- 
tion how they were constructed, and a consequent re- 
versal of their former judgment that the original one 
was a simon pure genuine article. Professors do some- 
times slip up. 

PODGERS. 


In the Woods. 


Tue fnere hunter or fisherman loses the best part 
of his life if he is not something of a naturalist. That 
is, one who studies the life of the forest, as well as hunts 
and fishes.- There is nothing more beautiful in the 
world than nature in its wild moods. And one who 
has an eye and mind for these beauties need not care 
if the fish are not so easily seduced by the fisherman’s 
wiles, or the birds are wild and the bag is light. I 
have thought of this years ago, but never felt it so 
much as during the past summer in this delighful and 
picturesque part of the Southern woods. Here it is 
mostly all woods, not nearly one-tenth of the land ‘hav- 
ing been cleared for cultivation. Most of it, however, 
is held for the value of the fine timber, which exists 
in abundance, and along with the facilities for rearing 
game thus afforded, the most agreeable climate, the 
entire absence of tormenting flies, which make the 
Northern woods almost unbearable, and the silence 
broken only by those sounds which delight the soul 
of the naturalist and the sportsman, the perfectly pure 
water flowing from uncontaminated springs—hundreds 
of them within gunshot of each other—gathering into 
brooks, making music as they sing, rippling over the 
clear rocky beds, or running down the innumerable 
cascades; these, and as well the gorgeous flora of the 
whole summer season, and uncountable curious phe- 
nomena of wild nature, all go to give a charm to the 
sportsman’s mind able and eager to study and enjoy the 
scenery. 

The forest is blazing at times with the brilliant azaleas, 
beginning in April and lasting until June. Then come 
the Kalmias, lining the mossy rocks of the gorges along 
the banks of the streams, small and great; then the 
rhododendrons, with their great clusters of bloom, 
scores, hundreds, and at times, on the largest bushes, 
thousands of them, actually filling the forests with glori- 
ous color; at the same time the sweet tuberose-scented 
azalea viscosa, or clammy azalea, with its pure white 
sweet-scented clusters of flowers, cover the ground with 
their lower growth; the beautifut little saxifrages cover 
the rocks, half hidden among the vari-colored mosses, 
and dripping with the moisture which everywhere ex- 
udes from these cliffs and goes to feed the myriad 
springs, making the clear brooks and rivers in which 
the trout live and breed, and wait the delusive fly which 
tempts them into the fisherman’s basket. These, with 
the loud whirring of wings of the pheasant or partridge, 
the pleasing cry of the Bob White, and the quiet, en- 
ticing answer of his mate, and with endless variety of 
woodland phenomena, all go to make the man who 
loves fish and birds well, but nature more, entirely care- 
less of how the world wags elsewhere, so that he 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


I was interested in the matter of the honey dew men- 
tioned recently in Forest aND Srream. There is 
philosophy in this; it is not a mere incident, but one of 
the curious works of nature. The explanations given 
by several correspondents recently, however, do not 
go to the root of this matter. It is the result of a 
common function of. vegetable growth applicable to 
trees mostly. During the winter the sap of the tree 
has -been accumulating mostly in what is known as the 
cambium layer of it. This is the new annual growth 
of wood lying between the bark and the last year’s 
growth. The sap has been gradually growing sweeter, 
and as we know with the maples and the hickories, and 
even the white pine, this sap is very sweet. About the 
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season when the Northern farmer, who has his maple 
grove, is thinking of tapning his tree, the sap is gath- 
ering in this part of the tree. In spite of cold and snow 
and ice, the warmth of nature in all living things sets 
this sap in motion from the source of it’ to the cam-- 
bium layer, lying between the old wood and the bark, 
the sap wood, as we call it, from the base of the tree 
(the roots) to the topmost twig. It gathers in this 
part of the tree, and as the growth of the tree increases 
at some seasons, we .can scarcely. distinguish why or 
how, but it appears mostly in a dry time, there is a 
surplus of this sap gathering ih the leaves, and under 
the pressure due to that process known as osmosis the 
sap flows by the passage of it from wood cell to cell, 
quite irrespective of the force of gravitation. The sap 
passes through the walls of these cells by this force. 

+d as there is an excess of it for the growth of the tree 
i. .atiaes through the leaves and gathers on the surface, 
sometimes so freely that it drops from leaf to leaf, and 
finally even moistens the leaves of shrubs under the 
trees or the ground. It of course attracts myriads of 
insects—bees often—which feed on it, but mostly plant 
lice, which gorge themselves with it. Otherwise these 
lice would get it from the leaves by suction, as they 
pierce the leaf with their suckers. The excess of the 
sweet sap and the presence of these lice attract the 
ants, which, it is alleged, induce these lice to exude the 
sweet sap through their skins, and so get their share 
of it. The effusion of the honey dew is thus caused 
by the pressure of an excess of sap in the tree, 
and my belief is that this exudation is most profuse in 
a dry season, when the supply of moisture in the soil 
checks the growth of the tree, so that there is not 
sufficient use for the excess of sap. 

This matter brings up another related to the work 
of these insect parasites of trees. This is the work of 
gall flies, minute insects which puncture the leaves or buds 
of plants or trees, depositing eggs,in these punctures. 
The irritation due to their presence in the tissues 
causes an abnormal growth, some of these growths 
being quite curious. The witch hazel gall is a small 
conical growth on the leaf, and sharp pointed. One 
on the scarlet oak is round and smooth, and is prettily 
spotted, really a distorted bud, in which the fly has 
laid an egg. The azalea is very commonly infested 
with these gall insects, by which large irregular growths 
are made on the small stems where a leaf should have 
been. I need scarcely say that the oak galls are some- 
times used in various industries for tanning or making 
ink, on account of the large quantity of tannin they 
contain, and which, with iron salt, makes an intensely 
black liquid. 

But it would fill the Forest AND Stream full every 
week for months to mention a small portion of the in- 
teresting things to be found in the forest, and even in 
the streams, by one who has a habit, founded on a love 
for it, of prying into and studying the wonderful works 
of nature. If every sportsman were a naturalist, and 
noted these things, the mere love for sport would become 
a secondary thing, just as the pleasures of the maind 
and intellect are far surpassing those of the mere ani- 
mal nature of mankind, which is merely akin to the 
hunting proclivity of the animals the sportsman competes 
with in pursuit of his game. 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


And thus the true sportsman, who would enjoy life in 
the woods to the full, must surely be at least something 
of a naturalist, and live very close to nature. 

I was very sorry that your Mr. Hallock did not 
visit what he calls the lakes at this place. They are 
not exactly lakes like the Sapphire Lake, but good- 
sized ponds, mm which he could have found the 4lb. trout 
which he didn’t get at Sapphire. To be so near and yet 
so far greatly disappointed me. H. Srewarrt. 

Hicuvanps, N. C. 


The Band-Tailed Pigeon. 


WE have received from a correspondent from Stock- 
ton, Cal., the flat skin of. a bandtail pigeon of the Paci- 
fic coast, sent to show the marked difference between 
the passenger pigeon of the East and his Western cous- 
in. This difference is very striking—one of its most 
obvious features being seen by a comparison of the 
cuneate tail of the passenger pigeon and the nearly 
square one of the Bandtail. The latter belonging to the 
genus Columba, while the genus Ectopistes was made to 
include the migratory bird of the East. The specimen 
sent us was killed on the McKensgie River, in Oregon, 
late last June, at which time the birds were feeding in the 
cherry orchards and berry. patches. Our correspondent 
states, “One of the few killed discloses nature eggs, 
showing that they were nesting at that time, which 
was late in June.” It will be remembered that observa- 
tions made not very long ago in the southwest during 
the breeding season gave the observer reason to think 
that these birds carry about with them their single egg 


A Wisconsin Report. 


A LpTreR from the railroad agent at Manitowish, Wis- 
consin, says: “There is no pheasant hunting here what- 
ever. But there is some good fishing and deer hunting. 
Guides say deer are more plentiful this year than they 
have ever known them to be before. [ have myself 
seen, while taking walks less than a mile from my 
station, three deer at one time, and always see not less 
than one. There is also fair duck hunting on the Mani- 
towish River.” 


Spree 


r*The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. are the largest 
publishers and importers in America of Books on Out- 
door Sports. Their illustrated descriptive catalogue 
will be sent free on request, 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


The “Brief’s” Pictures, 

TuE illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, -well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws ‘of the United States gnd 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 





Reminiscences of an Old 
Sportsman.— XVI. 


THERE was one cover in Tolland where we always 
found grouse in abundance, and many famous bags we 
made here, even after the surrounding covers were 
desolate. This cover was not an inviting one to look 
at, and I probably would not have found it, but upon 
my second visit to the locality I made the acquaintance 
of a farmer, who told me of it and gave me a cordial 
invitation to shoot over it whenever I wished. The cover 
was in a little valley among the hills in the eastern 
part of the town, and was from five rods to forty or fifty 
in breadth, and wound among the hills for more than a 
mile. A little brooklet ran through the valley among 
the alders and maples which covered the ground, and 
there is scarcely a square yard in the whole cover where 
I have not found birds. .When I first entered*the cover 
it was well along in the afternoon, and it was my in- 
tention to make a hurried examination only, as I was 
several miles from my stopping place, which I wished to 
reach before dark, as I was unacquainted with the roads, 
but before I had been in the cover ten minutes I lost all 
consciousness of everything except grouse, and at twi- 
light I found myself a mile from my team, with fifteen 
heavy birds in my pockets. But my heart was light, for 
I had found one more bonanza, the sure abiding place 
of my favorite bird. The farmer’s house was only a few 
steps out of my way, so I called upon him and made 
him happy with deeds as well as words, for, after thank- 
ing him for the information he had given me, I !2id upon 
the kitchen table a couple of brace of the birds and 
took my departure with lightened load, and still lighter 
heart. This was the beginning of a sincere friendship 
that lasted until the final parting came. Two or three 
times each season we enjoyed the hospitality of my good 
old friend, and upon each occasion he tramped with us 
through the cover and soon became an ardent lover of 
the sport. It was mainly through his persistent efforts 
to keep our favorite cover free from the footsteps of the 
vandals who had laid waste nearly all the surround- 
ing covers that we so long enjoyed abundant sport in 
this our happy valley. 

The shooting here was of marked peculiarity, for 
nearly every bird. as soon as flushed, would mount 
straight in the air like a rocket and make for the 
steep and almost inaccessible hillsides that completely 
surrounded the valley. But difficult as the shooting was, 
Eaton and I were on to them, and many famous bags 
did we make. Our best score here was twenty-eight 
November birds, and we were back to the house for 
lunch before 2 o’clock. There were birds in those 
days, and during the woodcock season our score for a 
three or four-day trip in this section of country was 
seldom less than 100 birds, and often it would be thirty 
or forty more than this, but notwithstanding the large 
quantity of game that we brought home and distributed 
among our friends I never heard one of them complain 
that there was an over supply, amd I know that we did 
not impoverish the covers, for we shot over so large 
an extent of territory, and visited the different localities 
so seldom, that there was always an abundant breeding 
stock left, and, as the years passed by, each re- 
turning season found our favorite covers as bountifully 
supplied as when first we explored them. 

The advent of the market shooter, however, changed 

all this, for with them a bird in the hand was worth 
more than whole broods in the bush, and they therefore 
usually made a clean sweep, and very nearly extinguished 
everything in the way of game in many of the most 
prolific covers in this section of country. In those days 
there were no posted grounds worth mention, and 
scarcely any attempt was made to enforce the crude and 
meager game laws. 
_ The second season that we visited the Tolland grounds 
we made quite a long trip of it, and extended our re- 
searches over considerable new territory, finding many 
excellent bits of cover that were well stocked with 
birds. After working out our best covers we turned 
south and drove the whole length of the town of Cov- 
entry, sampling such covers as we thought looked 
promising, finding woodcock fairly abundant, and good- 
ly numbers of grouse and quail. but nothing that came 
quite up to our ideal until we crossed the line into 
Andover, and saw spread before us the beautiful valley 
through which runs Hop River. Here was a game 
looking country that even our fastidious taste was well 
pleased to pronounce faultless. Spread before us with 
lavish profusion was a bewildering display of inviting 
looking covers, scattered along the gently sloping hill- 
sides and in the little valleys, where, with eye of faith, 
we could plainly see an abundant stock of grouse and 
woodcock, while an occasional grain field bordered with 
low growing bushes was suggestive of quail. 

The next morning we drove back to the place intend- 
ing to look over considerable ground, sampling a cover 
here and there, for we had not much time, as it was 
Saturday and we were some thirty miles from home, and 
for nearly one-half the distance we were entirely un- 
acquainted with the roads, but the sport that came to 
us in the first cover we entered completely drove all 
idea of hurried work out of our minds. The cover was 
of fairly open growth, upon a gentle slope that led down 
to a sweet-looking alder run, while the opposite slope 
was covered with rather a dense growth of sprouts. 
Some fifty rods down the run was a swampy tract of 
about twenty acres that was completely surrounded by 
a wide border of abders, the whole making a picture that 
we had very rarely seen equaled. We entered the cover 


at the upper corner, and worked along the edge toward 
the run, and had nearly reached it when the dog, as ke 
was crossing in front of us not more than 25ft. away, 
suddenly dropped all in a heap with his head turned 
back over his shoulder. While we stood enjoying the 
very singular picture, Eaton raised his Hand, and with a 
low breathed ‘‘sh!” poisuted a little to the right of the 
dog, and as I turned my eyes in the direction I saw 
a bevy of nearly twenty quail slowly coming straight te- 
ward the dog. When the foremost ones were withia 
3it. of him, one of them stretched out his neck with bais 
head turned sideways, then with an alarmed ‘‘chit-chit,” 
which was echoed by .somevof the others, all of them 
sank into the ground out of sight, and it was in vain 
that we strained our eyes and carefully searched the 
“ground, not a trace of one of them could we discoyr. 

Not the least interesting part of this performance to 
us was the behavior of the dog. The wind was in the 
wrong direction for him to smell them, but he was 
too old a campaigner not to know that they were close 
by, for he had heard that warning note too many times 
to be deceived. This dog was well trained and had lots 
of intelligence, but I had never given him instruetion 
that covered this point, and he appeared to be all at sea. 
It was comical to see him roll his eyes toward me with 
a look that plainly showed that he was perplexed, then 
he very cautiously turned his head partly toward the 
place where he had heard the warning sounds, and we 
could plairily see his nostrils distend and collapse in an 
effort to smell them, but it was of no use, and he 
again turned his head in the direction of his first love, 
but thoughts of those quail in such close proximity 
evidently disturbed him, and he again turned his head 
toward them; but there was still no scent, and he again 
put his head over his shoulder for a second or two 
and then he compromised the matter by sticking his nose 
straight in the air and holding his point in this posi- 
tion until we went to him and flushed the birds. A 
woodcock rose first, only a few feet behind the dog, and 
a second later the quail flushed, and all, with the ex- 
ception of the woodcock and three quail, went down 
the run. Just before the quail disappeared from sight 
another large bevy rose under them and went in the 
same direction. 


Following them down the run a short distanee, we 
found a brace of grouse that gave Eaton a nice double, 
which he attended to in his usual good form. One of 
the birds fell dead, but the other turned when struck and 
flew about 20oyds. and fell on the opposite hillside among 
the sprouts, and I sent the dog after it, but as he dad not 
return in proper time I went to see what was. the 
matter, and found him on point. When I came to him 
and signaled a point to Eaton, a bevy of quail flushed 
wild beyond him, and they also took their course down 
the run. When I returned I found Eaton in a little open 
place upon a knoll that overlooked the swamp at the 
lower end of the run that I have previously described. 
As I joined him he pointed to the place, and told me 
that he had a presentiment that we should find down 
there about as red-hot a corner as we had ever struck. 
This I am pleased to say proved to be the case, for gn 
addition to the three bevies of at least fifty qfail that 
were hidden among the tussocks of grass and clumps of 
low growing bushes in the marshy ground in the center 
of the swamp, we found nearly half as many grouse 
and woodcock in the border of alders around the edge. 
This was indeed a red-hot corner, and had the birds 
lain as well as they often do, or had we been armed with 
breechloaders, the score would have been something 
phenomenal, for our shooting was of the best, but the 
trouble was that too many birds were in the air at 
once, and it was often the case that several would flush 
while we were loading. But notwithstanding the wild- 
ness of the game we were well pleased with the re- 
sult, for when we returned to the team we counted out 
seventeen quail, eight woodcock and seven grouse. 

It is the incidental happenings connected with our 
days afield that often bring to us the most pleasure, and 
add more to the day’s enjoyment than poekets full of 
birds.. Why! I would not barter the wealth of pleasur- 
able thoughts that cheer my heart when, in overhauling 
memory’s storehouse, some pleasing incident of the by- 
gone days comes back to me for ten times the birds 
that have fallen to my gun. When recollection of this 
day comes back to me the air is filled with quail, wood- 
cock and grouse in countless numbers flying im every 
direction. Little Gipsey is altgrnately pointing and 
bringing them in, whNe Eaton and I are shooting the 
score of our lives. Although I well know that there 
must have been some misses, the hand of time has 
erased them from the record, and the score is clean. 
The glorious October sun illuminates the brown and 
gold of the thicket above us with a radiance that artist 
brush can never portray. The balmy air encompasses 
me with a halo of happiness; worldly cares have fled, and 
with love in my heart for all the world I am a boy 
again. This is the day as it comes back to me now, and 
as I fondly trust it will come—together with many other 
glorious days—in the dim future, when the easy ehair 
by the fireside shall hold me in its embrace, powerless 
to roam through my favorite covers in search of still 
other such days. There is a world of satisfacfion in the 
thought that when our shooting years are over, memories 
of all that was pleasant and bright in the good old days 
will come back to bless and cheer us with happy thoughts 
of joys that once we knew. It seems to me a vay 
singular as well as blessed thing, when these memories 
return to us after many days, that only the pleasant 
features present themselves; misses and all else that at 
the time was unpleasant have faded from memory’s 
tablet, and only the brilliant shot and pleasing incideng 
remain. } 

In a number of Forest AND STREAM not long since 
Awahsoose hit me a rap for not missing more birds. 
Captain Bogardus was once pulling trap for me, and as 
I passed him, when going to the shooting point, he 
whispered the number of the easiest trap, and then al- 
most before I called pull he let loose the very worst 
one, but a quick snap shot did the business, and the 
laugh was on him. When I asked him why he did 
thus, he answered that it did him good to see me mise. 
Now if this is what’s the matter with Awahsoose, I don’t 
mind telling him that upon a great many occasions I 
have missed more than half my birds, but. for the reason 
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above given, I have too hazy recollection of those trivial 
happenings to attempt giving a record of them. 

T well remember the day I ran a thorn under my knee- 
pan that laid me up for three weeks, but I do not mark 
the day by this event, not a bit of it. The white stone 
that marks this day still stands on guard at the head 
of the little run, and when the moss-covered rock comes 
back to me I am at no loss to interpret the quaint 
hieroglyphics upon its surface, for they plainly tell me 
that while sitting here, unable to walk a step, six grouse, 
driven from below by my companion, all coming straight 
toward me, were piled in a heap without a miss. These 
birds, coming up the little run straight toward me at 
their best speed, I can still plainly see, and did not my 
note book inexorably say six, I could almost persuade 
myself that there were scores of them. 

Our first day in the Andover covers was marked by 
no singular or striking incident, but the beautiful day, 
the pleasant surroundings, abundant sport, congenial 
companionship, and perhaps, best of all, light and happy 
hearts, caused it to be remembered as one of the most 
delightful of our many happy days together. We had 
devoted more time than we intended to tke first cover, 
and to form an estimate of the value of our newly 
discovered territory we separated, and each took a turn 
through several different covers, finding birds and sign 
enough to satisfy us that our first impressions had not 
been far wrong, and we decided that in all our rambles, 
over a wide extent of country, we had found no sweeter 
spot than this. I shot over these grounds. with many 
friends for more than twenty years, and always found 
plenty of birds. 

SHADOW. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


The Last Beaver of Beaver Island. 


It was on a Friday evening before the Christmas holi- 
days. School had closed, and a two weeks’ vacation had 
commenced. I was sitting in the library looking over 
my examination papers when the telephone commenced 
its b-r-r-r, b-r-r-r, b-r, b-r,. Before the receiver is at 
my ear I hear, as from afar, “Is Ak-sar there?” “Yes; 
this is he.” Then there comes over the phone: “Let’s 
go after cottontails to-morrow. We can skate up to the 
creek, cache our skates, go over the other side pontoon 
near that undergrowth, and get plenty. What say?” 
No more examination papers for me. Putting them 
away, I go up to my room and overhaul the little 12- 
gauge, fill my belt with shells, see that my hunting 
knife is sharp, and fill my tobacco pouch, which hangs 
Indian fashion from my belt. Hunting coat, buckskin 
breeches and leggings are laid out for wear on the 
morrow, and after taking a look out into the night I 
turn in. 

Seven o’clock, and the mill whistles are blowing as I 
jump out of bed, and throwing up the curtain, gaze out 
on as perfect a winter morning as any hunter could 
wish for. The sun’s rays are painting into gold the 
snow lying on the hills off to the west. A thin haze 
is discernable in the south, but overhead the sky is the 
deepest of blue. Breakfast and we are off. Taking the 
shortest cut for the river, we are soon at the boat house 
where our canoes are in winter quarters. Putting on 
skates and slinging guns by their carrying straps, we 
speed away over the clear, glassy surface for up the river. 
The sun’s rays are turning into thousands upon thou- 
sands of diamonds the frost crystals on the trees and 
bushes along our course. Oh, how the blood rushes 
through the veins and the air makes ears tingle as we 
glide swiftly on with not a sound to disturb the stillness 
but the clink of our skates. But we are not the only 
ones on the river’s frozen breast this morning, for away 
up near the foot of “Beaver Island” we see a tall figure 
plodding along. As we get nearer we see that it is Old 
Bill Hogey, fisherman, trapper and general all-round 
good fellow; one who would stop his work to give us 
boys any information about traps, how to bait for this 
fish and that, how and where to set our lines, and in 
fact anything in his way we youngsters wanted to know. 
He is always cheerful, and always ready to go on a fish- 
ing or hunting trip. Such is the man we skate up to. 
In one hand he is carrying his old single-barrel muzzle- 
loading shotgun, that has seen service as a musket, and 
in the other a new double spring Newhouse trap. 

“Hello, Bill,” we call out as we come up where he is 
waiting. “Hello, boys; going gunning this morning?” 
“Yes; after cottontails. Better come along, eh?” “Noap, 
see thet trap? Wall, thet’s goin’ ter catch ther last beaver 
up ter ther i'lan’, if ther trap I’ve got thar now ain’t 
got ‘im; got two this week so fur and thar’s only one left 
*s fur as I kin judge.” 

Although aching to stay and see Bill examine his 
traps, we knew him too well to tarry; for there was one 
thing he always kept to himself, and that was .where he 
set his traps. We knew a colony of beavers had settled 
at the island, and although their cuttings were in evi- 
dence, we had never been able to catch sight of them. 
True. we had seen Bill skinning one large fellow in the 
shed back of his little store. Oh, how we had admired 
the thick, shiny fur, and wondered at the broad, black 
tail, that Bill had told us was “good eatin’.” How, as 
a boy, I used to delight in seeing these interesting 
creatures captured. But now, how I should like to 
know that the beavers that old Bill used to catch in 
the lagoon were alive and still cutting timber on the 
banks of Beaver Island. 

Leaving Bill behind, we strike swiftly up river for the 
pontoon. Reaching it, we cache our skates under a 
bunch of tumble weed, and clambering through the 
barbed wire fence start on our day’s sport. We have 
not left the fence soyds. when there is a rustling of dry 
grass and a scattering of snow and away speeds the 
first cottontail of the day. He has not run 3oyds. before 
our guns crack. Thus it goes on. We skated down the 
river at nightfall with ten cottontails, three jacks and 
eight quail in our pockets—not a bad day’s sport. 

Nearing the bend where Bill has his little store, and 
seeing a dim light in the shed, we decide to investigate. 
As we near the door we hear Bill whistling softly—a 
habit of his when everything is running smoothly. We 
look at one another and both say as with one breath: 
“He’s surely got him.” Opening the door, for the latch 
string is always out to us, we behold a sight still fresh in 
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memory. The room is dimly lighted by an old lamp 
suspended from a beam overhead. In the center of the 
room, lying on a board that lies across an old up- 
turned barrel, is a beaver. Old Bill, with his sleeves 
rolled up to his elbows, glances up from his work and 
with his comical grin and wink, which mean volumes, 
proceeds to divest the beaver of his thick, glossy hide. 
We watch the proceeding with interest, till, with a 
last slash of the skinning knife, the hide drops to the 
floor. Then we ply Old Bill with questions regarding 
his capture. “Wall, boys, arter yer left me this mornin’ 
I went ter whar I hed set this yer trap an’ I see thar was 
sumthin’ cotched sure, for the trap hed slid down ther 
pole inter deep water an’ hed drowned what was 
at ther other end. When I pulled ’er up thar was thet 
thar beaver, an’ I guess he’s ther last one, too, an’ yer 
Uncle Bill won’t cotch any more beaver on this ere 
stream.” 

After watching the process of scraping and rubbing 
ae a short time, we bid Bill good night and start for 
1ome, 

Poor old Bill, he had troubles of which none knew; 
for one morning in early spring he was found dead in 
his little shed, shot through the head by his old navy, 
which he still clutched in his death-stiffened hand. Thus 
ended the life of one of nature’s noblemen. He -was 
generous to a fault, with a kind word and a helping 
hand for all. And we boys sincerely mourned his loss. 
May his rest be peaceful is the wish of his boy friend 

AK-SAR-BEN. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Good Chicken Year. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 20.—I have earlier referred to the 
curious fact that of late years it has become customary 
to announce each season that the chicken prospect is 
“better than it has been for years.” This same report 
was out last year, and this year it comes again from 
different sections of the West. I am disposed to give 
it credence this time for at least a portion of the 
Western chicken country. In upper Minnesota and 
North Dakota, near the Manitoba line, the breeding con- 
ditions have been very much more favorable this year 
than they were last, and there are unquestionably more 
birds than there were last season. I presume that in 
South Dakota the birds have at least held their own. 
We do not often hear of Wisconsin as a prairie chicken 
State, but really this bird offers a great deal of sport 
in Wisconsin every year. In Illinois we stood to have a 
good chicken crop this year in spite of a bad spring, but 
the illegal shooting has pretty well cleaned up the 
reasonable prospect of success after Sept. 15 in many 
parts of the State. On the whole, it seems that the 
prairie chicken has done more than was asked or ex- 
pected of it during the past year. How the noble bird 
does hold on to the country which it loves! Give it 
half a show and it would always be with us, even under 
the changed conditions of to-day. Indeed, I believe that 
it is harder to kill a big bag of chickens nowadays than 
it was twenty years ago, supposing that the numbers 
of birds were the same. In the old days the birds used to 
go to the grass, and could be easily marked down. Now 
they fly perhaps a mile and light in the middle of a vast 
cornfield, where it is much harder to locate them or to 
shoot them. Chicken shooting in the open at any time 
before Sept. 1 is not very exciting, and does not com- 
pare with quail or snipe shooting as sport. The same 
birds shot when the blades of the corn stalks are edged 
with yellow is a mighty different sort of fowl. When he 
rocks and cackles and flies a mile, you can’t kill him 
with a whip or with a squib of No. 9's. 


Certain Sooners. 


The farming country near Janesville, Wis., has always 
been a good one for prairie chickens, and this year 
the crop was a fine one, but the sooners have been out 
for weeks, so that the decent sportsmen fear they will 
have little left by Sept. 1. 

The rich country lying back of the Fox River Val- 
ley of Illinois is another naturally fine chicken groun®. 
Around Aurora this year there were birds enough to 
afford sport, but the supply is rapidly being slaughtered 
fully a month before the season by unscrupulous shoot- 
ers. Last year the Aurora Game Protective Associa- 
tion was formed, with a membership of over 100, but 
this body seems not to have been able to stop the illegal 
shooting, and so far as I have heard has not secured 
any convictions. 

Of all the famous chickens regions, that lying in Lee 
county, Ill, near the great Winnebago marsh, was 
perhaps the finest ever known in all the West. I have 
earlier called attention to the fact that the heaviest 
specimens of the pinnated grouse ever recorded were 
taken from this section in the earlier days. I have shot 
in that country within the last few years, and there were 
then still considerable numbers of chickens left. They 
have hung on and on, and this year they turned out in 
surprising numbers. At Dixon, IIl., in this great chicken 
region, there has been for years one of the worst sooner 
elements known in this State, where the great North 
American sooner may be seen at his highest stage of 
development. This year some of the teading sportsmen 
of Dixon tried to stop the depredations of these early 
thieves, and this week they sent a delegation to Chicago 
to ask Warden Loveday for help. A local paper has the 
following to say about the state of affairs in that section: 

“At the majority of markets in Dixon, Sterling, Am- 
boy, Morrison and other places prairie chickens are sold 
in open violation of the law. And what makes matters 
worse is that the farmers do not appear to care who 
shoots over their land. 

“Tt was only by the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of Illinois sportsmen that laws were passed protecting 
the game of the State. Killing out of season threatened 
to exterminate what little game there was left. After 
the laws were passed we had to fight for their enforce- 
ment. It is simply due to the efforts of the law-abiding 
hunters that there are any quail, partridge, chickens, or 
wildfowl left in Illinois. Just because the enforcement 
of the game laws in past years has resulted in what 
might be termed an abundance of game this year, is no 
reason why it should not be protected.” 


Near Hanover and Leyden, Wis., a good many shoot- 
ers have been out openly violating the chicken law, and 
last week a couple of parties came in with the “bottoms 
of their buggies covered with prairie chickens.” No ar- 
rests are reported, although the shooters seem to care 
nothing for concealment. 


"Other Sorts of Sooners. 


At Waukesha, Wis., on Aug. 17, George T. Ander- 
son and Frank Harland, who were arrested by Deputy 
Myers for shooting illegal woodcock, were discharged 
by Justice Tullar, evidence not sufficient for conviction. 

I must add to my galaxy of distinguished citizens who 
break the game laws the name of E. S. Brown, a jus- 
tice of the peace at Star Lake, Wis. He was arrested 
by Warden Bissinger for night hunting deer on Plum 
Lake, and was fined $25 and costs. He knows more 
law now. 

In Wisconsin there is this year an unusually large 
crop of local ducks, the teal and wood duck having bred 
exceptionally well. From different points come differ- 
oe, Cgnete that sooners are already shooting these 

ucks. 

The Chandlerville, Ill., Times gives a very good no- 
tion of the protection situation in small country towns. 
It says: 

“Already the illegal slaughter of young ducks has 
begun, and in the afternoons the booming of the guns 
of the duck hunters on the swamps is heard. There is 
no use talking, if the illegal shooting is not stopped, by 
the time the season opens there will not be a duck in the 
lakes and swamps. It has been suggested that we have 
a game warden appointed, but no steps have been taken 
to this end. The fact is a local game wardens finds it a 
difficult matter to prosecute those who reside neighbors 
to him, and consequently no one wants the job. What 
is our State game warden for?” 

This is the samé old cry, and it portrays the same old 
state of affairs. In these small communities each man 
is afraid of offending his neighbor, and no good man 
can be found who. wants the job of deputy, for the deputy 
is far from popular. The good folk of Chandlerville 
call for the State warden to come and help them. This 
is all very well, but the State warden has many places 
to look after besides Chandlerville, and he could not 
himself go there and stay very long at a time. The 
thing for the Chandlerville men to do is to get together 
and resolve to be decent. Then they can get a decent 
man who will not be afraid or ashamed to go after the 
indecent shooters. The State game warden can no more 
protect the game of Chandlerville personally than Presi- 
dent McKinley can run the post-office of Chicago. 
Providence helps those who help themselves. 


Young Offenders. 


George McPartland, Frank Applebee and Frank 
Leigh were‘among the boys who have been trapping and 
killing song birds in the vicinity of Chicago. They were 
arrested by Deputy Epsom and fined $5 and costs each 
this week. This is the way Epsom salts them. The 
boys and their mothers all shed tears, but it did no 
good. 


State Hatchery Moved. 


The Ohio State pheasantry will probably be moved 
from Van Wert to a point near London, in Madison 
county, the farm to be stocked with about 3,000 Mon- 
golian pheasants. 


Personal, 


Mr. T. A. Divine, of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago 
for a day this week, and we had the usual pleasant visit 
together. Mr. Divine has been ill, and he tells me that 
Irby Bennett, his old-time side partner, is also ill. Capt. 
Bobo, the redoubtable bear hunter of whom we have 
heard so much in the Forest AND STREAM, was very 
sick last year, and had to temporarily leave his Delta 
plantation and buy him a hill plate east of Memphis in 
Tennessee. Mr. Divine brings the melancholy news 
that a railroad has this season been built slap through 
the Bobo bear country, crossing the great Sunflower 
canebrake country almost at the exact locality where 
Noel Money and I killed our bears with the Bobo pack 
in our last hunt. Bobo is disconsolate, of course, and 
indeed it is a sad thing, when we come to think of it, to 
see this fine game country ruined. I saw it when it was 
perhaps the wildest part of America, and the hardest 
to hunt in, and the best stocked, and one of the least 
settled areas of the entire country. Now, but a few 
years later, its riches are known, #s timber is going, its 
brakes are burning for farms, and the railroads are cut- 
ting into its wildest corners. I asked Mr. Divine if 
there was left anywhere in the whole Delta of Mississippi 
any more of this old-time bear country, and said he 
no, it was all gone now. A few bears may be found 
once in a while in the Yazoo region, but that is about 
gone, and the Bobo strip, which was the best and last of 
it all, is now on the way to swift extinction. I wish 
that some of the wealthy men of the great cities would 
step forward as Bobo asked and buy up some of this rich 
land and make a preserve of it. Never was such a game 
country anywhere as this, and it was almost unknown for 
generations, from Boone and Crockett down, till ‘the last 
few years. It was not altogether cheerful talking with 
Tom Divine over these rapid changes. 

Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson, the naturalist, writer and 
artist, stopped at the Forest AND STREAM office for a 
brief call to-day. Mr. Thompson is on his way west 
for a three months’ trip. He goes into the Jackson’s 
Hole country, and will cross the Teton Pass, coming out 
down the Gray Bull, the land of the grizzly king, Col. 
Pickett. We may naturally expect something interesting 
as the result of Mr. Thompson’s observations among the 
animals of that region. He crosses into. the Wind 
River country, one of the best big-game countries left in 
the Rockies. 

Mr. M. M. de Lano, now of Chicago, once of the 
East, made the office of Forest AND STREAM a little 
call this week, and we went into somewhat of his bio- 
graphy. Mr. de Lano has for some years been a resi- 
dent of the West, living in Illinois and Wisconsin chiefly, 
but éarlier in life he was a merchant at Wellsboro, Pa., 
where that unique genjus, Nessmuk, made his home. 
One d » Mr. de Lano was in his store when a little, dry- 
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looking man came in and began handling a whip that 
hung in the rack. 

“Is this whip all whalebone stem?,’ asked the little 
man. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied Mr. de Lano. “It 
may not have more than a foot of whalebone in it, or 
it may run all the way through it.” 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” said the little man, “I’ll 
give you a year’s subscription to the Spirit of the 
Times (a periodical for which Néssmuk then was doing 
some work) if you'll give me the whip.” 

To this Mr. de Lano consented, and Nessmuk took 
the whip and split it open. The whalebone was found to 
run entirely through, a very nice strip, at which the 
little man expressed great satisfaction. “I wanted it to 
make a tip for a rod,” he explained. From that time 
on he seemed to think that Mr. de Lano was an honest 
man, and he took him into his camps with him. Mr. 
de Lano is the “Bush D ——” described in the chapter 
on camping out in the volume “Woodcraft.” and it was 
he who built the camp-fire that roasted Nessmuk out. 
He says Nessmuk was an odd customer. He was a 
shoemaker by trade, and sometimes he had orders to 
make a pair of wedding boots for some prospective 
bridegroom who needed them for the happy event. 
Suppose Nessmuk got one boot done and the other on 
the stocks, and at that time got caught with one of his 
fits for going into the woods; down would go the un- 
finished boot, and away he would go. The wedding 
might be postponed, or the bridegroom attend with but 


one boot. That was.something for others to decide. 
Nessmuk went to the woods. That was the kind of 
shoemaker he was. E. Hoven. 


1200 Boyce Buitprne, Chicago, Til. 


Indian Médes of Hunting. 


TV.—Musquash. 


In Canada and the United States, the killing of the 
little animal known under the several names of water 
rat, musquash and muskrat is so well understood by the 
average frontier boy that any information I can give 
would be perhaps a repetition. 

Still there is one way that the Indian practices which 
is certainly not known to the whites, and is at a certain 
time very successful. That is spearing them on the 
ice; and another mode in which the Indians are very 
successful in the fall is digging them out, or “trenching” 
them, in the same way they do the beaver, only with 
much less labor, as it is done before the ponds and 
creeks freeze up. I will describe the latter way first, see- 
ng, it comes before that of spearing. 

he resort of musquash (always where they are in 
numbers) is along grassy rivers, creeks, or ponds; for 
they store up large quantities of the long, flat grass for 
winter use, as the beaver does with young birch and 
poplar. The Indian paddling along the shores of such 
places has his eyes fixed on the bottom of the water; 
presently he perceives the entrance to one of the rat bur- 
rows; he stops his canoe and gazes fixedly on the open- 
ing, which is always about a foot under water. At last 
he sees the water ebb and flow in and out of the hole. 
This is a sure sign that the “wash” is occupied at that 
very moment by one or more rats. 

He at once, either with his axe or the blade of his 
sharp maple paddle, chops down the mud bank until he 
has an embankment or dam. This is to prevent the 
musquash from running out to deep water. When all 
is ready, either his wife or the boy who is steering 
the canoe is sent ashore to prod about the honey- 
combed bank with the handle of his paddle. The little 
animals thus disturbed and thoroughly frightened make 
a rush for the outlet, deep water and safety, but (there 
is always a “but’’) the Indian, with his upraised paddle, 
has his eye steadily fixed on the water back of his dam, 
and as fast as one makes its appearance the sharp edge 
of the paddle is brought down on its head or back, and 
it is thrown into the canoe, quivering in its death agony. 
From two to eight or nine are not infrequently taken 
from one hole. hen the last one is killed, the Indian 
moves his canoe on until he finds another colony, and 
the same proces is gone over again, and he returns to his 
camp with his canoe filled with musquash. I have in 
the fall received from one Indian as many as 2,000 
skins, large and small. 

Musquash breed twice in the summer, and bring forth 
at each litter from six to eight. In the fall the large 
ones fetch the hunters ten cents, and the kits, or small 
ones, five cents. 

The spearing of musquash is done in this wise: The 
rats throw up little mud-cone lodges, or houses. out 
from the shore, in about a foot of water. They are 
not unlike beaver lodges. The inside is hollow and the 
entrance is under water. In this resort the rats sit, 
huddled together, during most of the severe winter 
weather. The hunter, therefore, as soon as the ice will 
bear his weight, slides up to the rat houses, armed with 
a sharp, barbed, steel spear, about a foot long, let into the 
end of a small tamarac handle. This handle is generally 
about 8ft. long. Arriving close to the lodge, he poises 
the spear in mid-air for a moment and drives it down 
through the lodge with all his might. If he pierced a 
rat, he feels it wriggling on the spear, and keeps it fast 
there until he has torn away the mud and grass. He 
then seizes it by the tail and draws it with a jerk from 
the spear and knocks it on the ice, which finishes Mr. 
Rat. At times, when there are a number of musquash 
in the same lodge at the same time, the spear often passes 
through two, or even three, at one stroke. This is 
great sport where the lodges are numerous. 

Musquash killed under the ice are worth two or three 
‘cents each more ‘than in the fall, and the hunter makes 
frequently two to four dollars a day while it lasts. 

e flesh of musquash killed under the ice is highly 
esteemed by the Indians. It has then its winter fat 
on, and is free from the objectionable odor which prevails 
in the spring. . 

The skins of the large ones, when dressed, make strong 
and durable lining for cloaks, coats, etc., and are made 
up into caps also. The “kit skins” are used in large 
numbers in the manufacture of kid gloves. The Hud- 
son Bay Company exports annually about 3,000,000 
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Vatitey. Home, Wyo., July 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A bill is now before Congress to have the 
Harrison reserve or timber reserve put under the con- 
trol of the Yellowstone Park syndicate. The columns of 
your paper frequently contain articles endorsing this 
bill. I want to say, as a settler, that I consider this 
bill both unjust and useless. As a game preserve the 
reserve would be less useful than other land near the 
Park line that does not come under the survey. As a 
timber reserve it is the most useless piece of land, as 
there is positively no merchantable timber that can be 
cut, except what is naturally reserved and cannot be 
gotten out at any reasonable cost; consequently it will 
never be disturbed by timber merchants. 

I am sure that in urging the closing of this strip of 
land to settlers the advocates of the proposition cannot 
know how much vital harm they will be doing to good, 
honest settlers. Because we are so unfortunate as to 
have a few poachers here is no reason why we, who have 
taken homes here and worked hard to till our land, build 
our houses and in fact made ourselves beautiful homes, 
which we have learned to love with the honest love 
and pride that only an American can feel for his home, 
should lose our all. Now, sportsmen one and all, can 
you see any justice in this—that for your own pleasure 
we should lose our homes? We have learned to love 
and reverence our grand old mountains; and we protest 
most earnestly against having them taken from us. We 
are genuine Americans, not poachers and law breakers, 
as we have been represented; and some of us will lose 
more than any one of you can ever realize—in losing our 
homes. I tell you that taking our homes from us will 
not be conducive to preserving the game. You see, 
our homes were taken up and made before President 
Harrison ever issued his proclamation, and should we 
submit to laws passed (taking our all from us) by men 
who do not know anything about the country they are 
thus closing to settlers? I tell you it 1s wrong, it is un- 
just. it is decidedly un-American. 

This strip of land contains ore that would make the 
State of Wyoming one of the richest States in the Union 
if it were developed, and long before Harrison’s procla- 
mation was ever issued our prospectors had discovered 
and lacated mineral claims, and developed them to such 
an extent that their dreams of wealth seemed near 
fruition, when most unjustly Harrison issues a proclama- 
tion that dampened their ardor. Now others would take 
hold, and try to have us robbed of our homes, merely to 
preserve game for their own pleasure. I protest that it 
is both unjust and selfish. You would say: “You'll be 
paid for your claims!” and I tell you that we never will 
be paid the value of what we will lose. To those who 
read this I will make an earnest appeal. Please do not 
try to influence the Government to take our homes from 
us. We love our homes, and this land will make better 
homes for honest settlers than any other use Uncle Sam 
can put it to. I am not eloquent with my pen, but I 
want to make a plea for my rights, and I know all 
home-loving sportsmen will sympathize with my senti- 
ments. Jas. L. McLaucGuuin. 

IsHAwoop, BiG Horn County, Wyo. 


[The Hansborough bill in the Senate would extend 
Park control over the Teton timber reserve and to 
the south of the Park limits, as shown in the sketch 
map in our issue of May 7, 1898. See also the letter from 
Mr. Nowlin in that issue. ] 


Snipe Shooting at Currituck. 


Just as the sun came peeping up out of the ocean 
with a balmy south wind fanning our brows, and a 
mocking bird sweetly singing on an island near by, we 
placed our decoys in a sandy pool about 2in. deep, where 
we had seen countless thousands of them the evening 
before, and knew that the only question of a fine bag was 
how we held the guns: My companion, Eddie Johnson, 
*#s a fine shot, while the writer thinks he knows it all 
(or did). Well, we are all ready, and here they come— 
three winter yellowlegs. They seem to have no fear 
and swoop down among the decoys, we stood up, put 
them to flight, and bagged the lot. The next flock, five 
minutes later, was nine dowitchers; they decoyed beau- 
tifully. Eddie killed three with the first barrel, two 
with the next, while I killed two with each. We hardly 
had time to load when three large willets came hovering 
over the decoys. We gave them four barrels, scoring a 
clear miss. “Mark north,” called Edward. Looking up, 
I saw about fifteen yellowlegs just sweeping the tops 
of the grass; they were soon within easy range, and 
four of them lay fluttering on their backs. 

“Look out behind, Jack.” It was a long shot, but 
they flew very thick and four summer yellowlegs re- 
sponded to the discharge of the two barrels. It was 
keen sport, and when breakfast time came, about 8 
o’clock, we counted out eighty-nine yellowlegs, willets, 
plover and curlew. ; 

After breakfast we took it easy until 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when we returned to our blinds. The shoot- 
ing was even finer in the afternoon than it was in the 
morning, but we had lost the knack of doing it, and I 
am no longer proud. We bagged eighty-seven, how- 
ever, making a score of 175 for the day. 

I have been shooting for about thirty years at all 
kinds of game in America, but I know of nothing I 
would rather shoot than bay birds at Currituck. Some 
of my readers will complain, I know, that the bags are 
too large, but there is not one bird wasted, all of them 
go to friends who are not fortunate enough to get away 
at the right season. 

How to keep birds: 

I give below the best way to keep them. Cover the 
bottom of a box with fine ice, sprinkling over it a little 
salt, then a layer of birds, placed on their backs; then 
another layer of fine ice, then salt, then another layer 
of birds; and so on until you come to the top. Then 
make the top layer deeper, placing an old bag over it 
before the cover is placed on. Birds packed in that 
way will keep for three days perfectly, and the hottest 
days in August. If one is away for a week or ten days, 
repack, as above, every two or three days, and they will 
keep for three weeks nicely. This js a good thing to 
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know; for the refrigerators we have in our houses are 
really only good for a day or two at best, while birds 
may be kept as above stated perfectly for a month. Deo 
not pick nor draw the birds, but pack just as shot; to 
pick or draw them spoils the flavor. 

The flight of bay birds seems quite as large as usual 
at Currituck, and they were never in finer condition. 

There is an abundant quail crop in eastern North 
Carolina this season. I have had an occasion to drive 
through much of. it recently, and never saw more of 
them. More Anon. 


Shore Birds in Massachusetts. 

Boston, Aug. 19.—Shore bird shooting off the coast 
of Massachusetts has not yet been a very marked suc- 
cess for the season of 1898. L. W. de Pass has tried 
for summer yellowlegs off Plum Island several times, and 
has obtained a few birds, but such gunning has not been 
satisfactory, though affording a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to his son, a boy of twelve—his father allowing him 
a shotgun for the first time this season. The boy has 
actually given his father a hard pull as to the number 
of birds shot. 

One or two remarkable flights of birds have passed 
along the coast, however, and some of the gunners have 
been on hand. C. H. Tarbox and Oscar Noyes begun 
early to try, as often as time and weather would permit, 
for summer yellowlegs at the flats along Essex River, but 
without any success till last Thursday. That day they 
were out without much luck till nearly noon. The 
weather was stormy—has been stormy for a couple of 
days—and Tarbox was sure that there should be a flight 
of birds. Noyes got disgusted and sat down to rest. 
His partner pulled on toward a good inlet or marsh, and 
got sight of what appeared to be a great flock of birds. 
He called to Noyes to come with the decoys and help 
put them out. He declined, somewhat in disgust with the 
whole business. But Tarbox put them out alone, and be- 
gan to whistle. Soon the flock of birds, almost out 
of sight, wheeled around and made for the marsh and the 
decoys. Tarbox got a couple of fine shots and a num- 
ber of birds. By this time Noyes had waked up and 
came to the shooting ground. To the surprise of both 
the flight wheeled about and settled in the marsh again. 
Both gunners got good shots with each barrel and lots 
of birds. Whistling again drew the birds back, with 
chances for more shots. This sport was kept up till 
the gunners had over seventy birds, and stopped from 
sheer exhaustion. 

The next day Senator C. O. Bailey, with Noyes and 
Tarbox, came to the same marsh and secured forty birds. 
On Saturday the same gunners were at them again 
and secured about thirty birds. The birds were chiefly 
summer yellowlegs, though a few “‘winters” were taken. 
Senator Bailey says that the flight has been the best 
one for ten years in that section, and he has gunned 
about every year. 

SPECIAL. 


Animal Ways and Rules. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Aug. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The writer of the article in Forest AND STREAM 
of Aug. 13, “Only One Way to Trap Coons,” should be 
more liberal, and at least allow that there may be ex- 
ceptions to any acknowledged habit or custom of ani- 
mals. There are general laws which govern the habits 
of all animals, and it is only by studying them when 
finding them in their natural state that we determine 
what these habits are. 

Heated controversies often arise from different results 
obtained in the practical study of wild animals. As it 
is only by persistent effort or mere chance that we are 
afforded opportunity for noting the actions of wild 
animals, and then only to a very limited extent, we 
should, when making any statement, however clearly it 
may have been demonstrated to us, give our knowl- 
edge as gained by our observations, and leave at least a 
little room to justify the statements of others, who per- 
haps have had equal opportunities to observe, with re- 
sults entirely different. 

The item referred to says: “If any one ever told you 
he trapped a coon in the woods, he told you what never 
happened! Coons can’t be trapped except in one way,” 
etc. 

On one occasion I found a coon in one of my traps 
which I had set for other animals, on dry ground in 
the woods, and I am not “telling what never hap- 
pened.” : 

I have also known of coons being taken in steel traps 
set at their holes. We must ask the “Pohcuck coon 
hunter” to moderate his theory a little and allow the 
poor coons a chance to deviate the least bit from their 
regular habits, in extreme cases, giving them a chance 
to repent of their “unvarying” habits of “staying in 
their hole and starving, rather than come out over a 
trap.” We are not disputing the statements made as to 
general habits, but only suggesting moderation. 

We know of no system of actions laid down for any 
wild animals, however well founded or carefully studied, 
which are not violated by them on certain occasions. 
Any of us who have spent much fime in the woods and 
are directly interested in the habits of wild animals 
have observed most unaccountable actions, so different 
from their usual way of doing as to cause comment, and 
an explanation of which we never find. Some of the 
oldest and most experienced woodsmen have told me 
of queer and unaccountable actions of animals which 
came under their observation but once in all their ex- 


perience. Therefore it is scarcely prudent for us to 
say that certain animals “never” vary from certain 
habits. Emerson CARNEY. 





Editor Forest and Stream: - ; . 

Some time ago a writer in the Florida Times-Union 
asserted that a coon could not be caught in a steel trap, 
however skilfully set, and now that Forest AND STREAM 
has copied a repetition of it from the Fur Trade Review, 
I think it time for me to take the other side and scotch 
the nonsense. f 

If they can’t do it, it is simply because they are not 
smart enough and not because the coon’s too smart. 

Three or four years ago I found that a coon, or 
skunk, was making a mess of the eggs in my chickeg 
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yard, and malsing yellow tracks on every. board that he 
put.his foot on. As the business was not to my liking, I 
resolved to stop it, so I set my wits to work and devised 
a plan that worked like a brass button in a church box. 
I placed a box just far enough from the side of the 
building to admit a good sized coon, and then put an 
egg about the middle, in full view. Then I dug a place 
in the ground deep enough for the trap and covered it 
with rubbish like the ground around it. 

The next morning I went to get my coon, but he 
wasn’t there. The trap was not well fastened, and to 
get even with me for my meanness he stole it, and 
that was the last of either of them till mext year. Then 
my next door neighbor entered a complaint against some 
animal that got into his coop and stole a chicken. 

I went over and examined the premises and found a 
hole dug under the fence, about the size for a thieving 
coon, so I covered a steel trap carefully as before and 
next morning that same old coon was waiting for me 
with one of her three legs in the trap. I say three legs 
because the trap took off one of her legs when she 
took off the trap. 

Tke brute was a female, and the ugliest one I ever 
saw. Now, if there ever was a coon that had reason to 
keep an eye wide open for steel traps, it was the one 
now under discussion. Having lost one leg by love of 
poultry, she ought to have known too much to lose three 


others. Dipymus. 
Sr. Aucustine, Aug. 16. 


Canadian Mloose. 


Bpwuunpston, New Brunswick.—This season has been 
the delight of all sportsmen in regard to the number 
and size of trout taken. Every stream and lake seemed 
to be alwe with this beautiful fish. Mr. Prescott, of New 
York, with three ladies, passed the month of July on 
lakes adjacent here. He speaks in glowing words of the 
fishing and of the beauties of the place, for recreatien 
as well as the abundance of game, for the hunter, later 
on. The trout fhimg in the Madawaska River, in 
September, is something beyond the ideas of very many 
men; for but a few miles from here, over a good road, in 
two hours, you reach the fishing (or a few minutes by 
railroad). The trout are all large, from 2 to tolbs.; 
the latter size has never been taken to my knowledge, 
but I haye seen one of 8%lbs., and took myself, with a 
very small fly, one of 6%lbs. A rod will take from 
three to thirty (if they are wanted) in a morning and 
evening's fishing. 

In September large game is often seen along the banks 
of the river, as on the eastern side is a forest (without a 
break) of seventy miles in which moose, caribou, deer 
and bears live in almost perfect security. This will be 
a gpod year for moose, ae the strict watch the wardens 
kept last winter prevented the usual illegal slaughter and 
they are growing numerous, several being seen in the 
very outskirts of the town. There are many places here 
where moose are sure to be seen; the getting one depends 
on one’s shooting. I have located a place for cari- 
bou and deer that is perfection; there is plenty of game, 
it is but an hour’s walk from the road, the woods are 
maple and birch, very open, with cool, pure springs of 
water in plenty. Very high land. For a party who 
would like to put in a month or two I think this would 
be a charming retreat. This is a true tip, and I should 
like to see it occupied by a party who would appre- 
ciate it. There are no moose excepting an odd one in 
this place. Tle license fee to hunt is $25. Hunting 
commences 1st of October, as this is in the Province of 
Quebec. Hunting in New Brunswick begins 1st of Sep- 
tember and this is the best month vo call moose. I 
was out last year with a party which left here the 15th 
of September. We saw moose signs everywhere we 
went, and moose came to our tent two nights; one small 
pond we visited was tramped so that there seemed to 
be not a foot of the shallow clay bottom but had been 
stepped on, while the paths leading to it were like cow 
paths coming from the pasture. We got no moose, al- 
though we were close to them at different times. One 
morning, fifteen minutes from camp, we got three bears 
in four shots. I was.extremely sorry for the gentle- 
man who had come so far, and was such a fine man, that 
he did not meet with better luck, as I have known of 
men directly the opposite gf this gentleman who have 
killed their moose the seconf day out, when they never 
deserved to get one. I feel confident that the party who 
goes in here this fall can get all the moose the law al- 
lows; but I would advise the earlier in September the 
It is two days to the hunting grounds from 
here, but there are moose in the vicinity where camp is 
made the frst night, and tracks of them along the road 
the next day. Very few sportsmen come here; the coun- 
try is Jarge and there is no danger of getting too close 
together. Thinking this may strike the eye and inclina- 
tion of some wko desire to get to a good place, I write 
in all sincerity and by the rule, do as you wish to be 
done by. S. J. Raymonp. 


Adirondack ‘Deer Prospects. 


AusaBLeE Forxs, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; Few sportsmen are as yet in this section in 
quest of game. Peer abound in larger numbers than 
usual, owing chiefly to the prohibition ot hounding. The 
native hunters quite naturally characterize the prohibi- 
tery law as abominable, as it obliges them to dispense 
with their favorite sport. Still-hunting as yet fails to 
present attractions to those formerly accustomed to 
sheoting deer ahead of hounds. 

Yesterday a party from this vicinity startled a deer 
from his haunts, not far distant, and also reports find- 
ing squirrels in plenty. 5 

{or long ago, during a ramble on Haystack Moun- 
tain, I was surprised to find a representative. of the stick 
insects. Is that insect commonly known as finding a 
favorable environment in this latitude? 


CHENANGO. 
[Yes.] 





fhe Forxst ayp SrREAM is put to press each week on Tuesday. 


Compsgpndence intended for publication should mach us at the 
latest “by Monday, and as mueh earlier as practicable. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp Stream. x 
7 


Where to go. 

One important, useful and considerable part of the Forest anp 
StrEAm’s service to the sportsmen’s community is the information 
given inquirers for shooting and fishing resorts. We make it our 
business to know where to send the sportsman for large or small 
game, or in quest of his favorite fish, and this knowledge is freely 
imparted on request. 

On the other hand, we are constantly seeking information of this 
character for the benefit of our patrons, and ‘we invite sportsmen, 
hotel proprietors and others to communicate to us whatever may be 
of advantage to the sportsman tourist. 








Some Questions and Answers. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


I sometimes wonder if other men who write for 
FoREsT AND STREAM get as many letters containing in- 
quiries as come in my mail. Not only questions come, 
but information, suggestions and a miscellaneous lot of 
requests, invitations and more things than can be classi- 
fied. These are all cheerfully replied to, if a reply is 
called for, and some, if they are readers of Forest AND 
STREAM, are put off with a postal card saying: “You 
will be answesed before long through that journal.” In 
the issue of May 28, 1808, I picked up a lot of these 
loose threads and called them “Some Odds and Ends.” 
If it seems that a reply might be of general interest, the 
letter is put into the box labeled “Odds and Ends,” 


where other things of genera! interest. also find their 
way, hence this article: 


Do Muskrats Eat Fish? 


Im Forest AND STREAM of July 30 I said that I had 
always suspected the muskrat of eating fish in the win- 
ter, because it is well known that it eats animal food in 
the shape of Unios, or fresh-water mussels, but most of 
these rodents that I had examined were killed in summer 
when they were mainly feeding on vegetation. I asked: 
“Can any one prove that the muskrat eats fish in winter 
when vegetation is scant?” To this question there came 
but one reply, but it was such a full and complete reply 
that I hasten to publish it as a contribution to the life 
history of the muskrat. No doubt thousands @f men 
have known for years what Mr. Held writes, but as I 
did not know it, and I have known the musquash as boy 
and man for over half a century, and as a summer bur- 
rower in my trout ponds for at least half that time, it is 
fair to assume that others may not know about the fish- 
eating habits of the muskrat. 

Here is just the kind of letter that I love to receive. 
It is from Mr. William C. Held, Saginaw, Mich., and 
says: 

“You ask if any one can prove that the muskrat eats 
fish in winter. All our net fishermen can prove that they 
eat fish, as they are the most destructive thing they have 
to deal with during the fall and winter months. They 
chew into the nets and then chew out again, and in 
this way they let out many fish before the holes are 
located and repaired. As soon as the fishermen have 
their nets set in the fall, they commence trapping around 
them and in this way they catch most of the rats; but 
there are always a few that remain uncaught, which cause 
trouble all winter. 

“In the winter one can see places on the ice where 
the muskrats have carried fish and eaten them night 
after night. Last spring I saw a fish-box into which 
a muskrat had gnawed a hole for the purpose of getting 
at the fish. 

“T have read all your articles that appeared in Forest 
AND STREAM, and am pleased to say that they have 
proved very instructive, as well as interesting. There is 
one thing I wish you would enlighten me on. I have 
seen your illustrations in Forrest AND STREAM of the 
pike and pickerel, and I think there shouid be no trouble 
in identifying the pike. We have a fish here which re- 
sembles your description of the pickerel, excepting as 
to size, as the length of our fish never exceeds 12in. It 
has scales on the cheeks, and is more yellow and black 
in color than the pike. It is locally known as pike, 
pickerel, grass pike, shovel-nose and sauger. 

“Is there any other fresh-water fish besides the dog- 
fish that guards its young?” 

It will take two headings to answer Mr. Held, but 
here goes. 


Pike and Pickerel, 


There are two small members of the pike family which 
only grow to a length of 12in. I figured one of them 
in ForeEsT AND STREAM of May 21, the Esox umbrosus, 
called E. vernticulatus by Le Sueur, on account of the 
worm-like markings on its side. Jordan describes it as 
“Olive green; aides with many darker curved streaks, 


usually distinct and more or less reticulate (net-like) ;. 


fins mostly plain. Mississippi Valley, etc.; very abundant 
in small streams and bayous.” This is probably your 
species. 

The other, Esox americanus, has “dark green sides with 
about twenty distinct curved, dusky bars; fins plain. 
Massachusetts to Florida, in coastwise streams.” These 
little pike are common in New York markets, they are 
not angled for, but are a good pan fish. The name 


“sauger” is usually applied to the small pike-perch, so 
called. 


Fishes which Guard their Young. 


Mr. Held asks: “Is there any other: fish besides the 
dogfish which ards its young?” He refers to the 
fresh-water dogfish, Awria calva, called'in the West and 
South lawyer, bowfin, John A. Grindle and Johnny 
Grindle, while in Vermont it is the “mudfish.” Of this 
fish Mr. Cearles Hallock says in-his\Sportsman’s Gazet- 
teer: “While the parent still remains with the young, if 
the family become ‘suddenly alarmed, the capacious 
mouth of the old fish will open, and in rushes the en- 
tire host of little ones; the ugly maw is at once closed and 


. 


off she rushes to a place of security, when the little 
captives are set at liberty. If others are conversant 
with the above facts, I shall be very glad; if not, shall 
feel chagrined for not making them known long ago.” 
Mr. Hallock’s book was printed in 1877, and I do not 
remember to have seen this matter referred to since, ex- 
cept that his remarks are quoted in the Fisheries In- 
dustries (1884), sec. I., p. 659. 

There are many fresh-water fishes which guard their 
young, and it is my belief, based on the capture and 
dissection of many individuals, that it is the male which 
does the guarding. All the catfish tribe guard their 
young until they scatter, swimming below the little black 
school for several days. Black bass, rock bass, stickle- 
backs, and all the sunfishes guard both eggs and young 
until the brood separates in search of food. It is pos- 
sible that the crappies also guard their young, but I 
do not know their habits in this respect. 

There is a beautiful little fish in India, brought here for 
ornamental purposes, called paradise fish. I have bred 
them in small tanks; the male makes a floating nest of 
air bubbles among the weeds, and coaxes the female to 
deposit her eggs therein, but after she has done that 
he will not let her go near the nest, and hunts her to 
the furthest corner, sometimes killing her. He fans the 
eggs, and when the young hatch and wander from the 
nest he will take them in his mouth and return them. 
Some of the sticklebacks make elaborate nests of twigs, 
and the male takes entire. charge of the household. 


The Working of Ponds. 


A friend writes: ‘No doubt you saw the different 
theories about the working of ponds in a late Forese 
AND STREAM. What do you think of them? Who is 
right?” 

They are right: There are different causes for this dis- 
turbance of the water. One year the mill-pond at. Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, bloomed twice, once in 
the middle of July, from Nostoc, which lasted four days, 
when the water cleared and the bass and perch were just 
coming to their appetites, when early in August it 
bloomed again with the fresh-water sponge, as described 
by Mr. Van Cleef. During the last bloom many sunfish 
and some white perch died, and the bass and yellow 
perch seemed to abstain from food, certainly from baits 
offered, until September. There is a theory that the 
pollen from some trees—ash, I believe, is one—cloud the 
water at times and the fish then refuse all baits. I know 
nothing of this. 

Nostoc, or Nostochacex, as the quotation from the 
Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission has it, is a low 
form of vegetation which grows in fresh water and on 
damp ground. It is jelly-like, and is composed of 
threads which consist of globular cells, between a dozen 
or more of which are larger cells, and these are thrown 
off and float by thousands in the water. On land I 
have seen masses of it in the swamps from 3 to*5in. in 
diameter, covered with jelly, and so like the egg-masses 
of Amblystoma, or salamanders, which are often improp- 
erly called “lizards’—the true lizards have scales, and 
‘do not live in water, but love the sun—that one had to 
look twice to tell the difference. Nostoc is of a bluish 
or greenish color, and the egg bunches referred to are 
whitish, slightly opaque. There are many species of 
Nostoc, but all have the characters given above. 

The fresh-water sponges, as Mr. Van Cleef says, throw 
off great quantities of spores and cloud the water. These 
sponges also have many species, are very tender and 
difficult to detach from wood or stone, for preservation 
entire, because they are so tender. Being animal, their 
decay often renders the water in the reservoirs of cities 
very foul and fishy.” Then people complain of the fish 
in the reservoirs, but live fish do ndt pollute water. 


Pulling Teeth with Bullet Moulds. 


Prof. F. A. Bates, South Braintree, Mass., writes: 
“I have read ‘Men I Have Fished With’ and received 
both pleasure and profit from it. It is all interesting 
and natural from first to last, except that yarn of your 
pulling the trapper’s tooth with a bullet mould, in the 
wilderness. I do not own such a thing as a bullet mould, 
but I took a nutcracker which is jointed just the same 
and tried to see how such a thing could be used on ‘a 
pre-molar on the right side of the lower jaw. Will you 
kindly explain how such a thing could be done? 

Certainly, Professor. You are an authority on game 
birds, and know quite a lot about fis, but of the ancestry 
and development of the bullet mould you have but a 
smattering. The modern bullet mould is hinged at the 
end and often has places to run three bullets, all of the 
modern, long kind. I never saw such a mould until in 
the early fifties, and in my trapping days all hunters used 
round balls. The mould which I used was hinged like 
pliers, or pincers, and had a hollow bulb beyond the 
hinge to run a round bullet, and it ran 30 to the pound. 
We knew nothing of calibers, but reckoned them by the 
number to the pound, “squirrel rifles” running as small 
as 120. 

No doubt such moulds as we used are no longer seen. 
hence your being puzzled to know how it was done. If 
you will read page 245 again, you will see how the old 
Frenchman had filed the mould into something like 
forceps. The old bullet moulds have gone with our 
powder horns, hickory ramrods, greased patches and 
percussion caps. With a modern hunter's equipment 
Antoine’s “toot” would have ached until we left the 
woods the next spring. And that’s all I know about 
bullet moulds. 


Care of Goldfish in Globes. 


A-lady says: “I am unfortunate with my goldfish. 
I have a globe 10in. in diameter, and I buy a pair of 
fish about 5in. long every little while, but they die. I 
change the water every day, and feed them well, but 
they do not live. Can you help me? My husband 
takes Forest AND STREAM and reads your articles. He 
advised me to write to you, therefore I take the liberty 
of troubling you.” ; 

No trouble at all, madam, an answer in Forest anp 
STREAM on this subject may help othérs, for your trou- 
ble is quite a common one. Your fish are large for 
the globe. Get a handsome pair, black and gold, about 
2in. in length, and ag 4 them out of the sun. Fish 
breathe oxygen, which they get from the water, whi 
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in turn gets it from the air. The surface of your 
globe could not absorb oxygen enough for such large 
fish. - It is common to see an overstocked globe with 
the fishes poking their noses into the air in order to 
take+some into their gills with the water. They are 
suffering when they do this and may be relieved by 
pouring part of the water into a basin and putting it 
back; the fish will then settle down and breathe naturally 
for a while, until they exhaust the supply of oxygen 
again. The trouble will always exist as long as the 
globe or tank is overstocked, until some weaken and 
die, and so leave less fish to use up the oxygen. 

Careless changing of the water is a fruitful cause of 
shock, especially in winter. When you reflect that 
bodies of water are slower to change their teimperature 
than the air is, you will realize that fishes are not ac- 
customed to as sudden changes as are animals, which 
live in air, and when the water in your globe has acquired 
the temperature of your room, and that is thrown out 
and water twenty of more degreés colder is given them 
there is a shock to the fish; it may not kill, but tends 
to weaken them, and continued shocks‘may kill. It is 
better to use the old water, pouring it back and forth 
in the air, and then it is fresh water, because it has 
absorbed all the oxygen that it can hold. This is a 
principle not generally understood. We fishculturists 
seldom use new water when traveling with fish. We 
aerate the water in the cans at regular periods, either 
by drawing a bucket full off with a.syphon, and shaking 
it up well before putting it back, or by filling a garden 
syringe with water and then holding it high, force it 
down among the fish. 

In a “balanced” aquarium the water is never changed, 
only enough to supply the evaporation is added. But 
water plants which grow. with submerged leaves are 
planted or allowed to float if that is the nature of the 
plant, and they throw off oxygen sufficient for a limited 
number of fish. The balancing of animal and plant life 
is the object. 

Try some small fishes, get some plants from the 
ponds or of a dealer, put a little coarse gravel in the 
bottom as an anchorage for the plants and to absorb all 
dirt; then you need not clean the tank or globe more 
than three times in the summer, mainly to remove the 
green growth on the glass, which is beneficial, but un- 
sightly. 

Now for the “don’ts.” Never take the fish in your 
hand;. use a small net. Don’t feed them more than 
they will eat, because the refuse fouls the water. There 
is a prepared food for goldfish made from rice, which 
is very good, but see that you stop feeding before they 
stop eating. 

If your fish die it is due to one of these causes: over- 
crowding, bad water, starvation, handling, or shock by 
sudden change of temperature. Try it again.with small 
fish, you will like them best, and with the above rules 
in mind there is no trouble in keeping goldfish healthy. 


Hybrid Fishes. 


H. F. asks: “1. How far can hybrids be produced 
among fishes? 2. To what degree are they fertile, either 
with one of the parent stocks ot with each other? 
3. Do hybrid fishes occur in a state of nature?” 

A postal card to this.gentleman in reply said: “Your 
questions received. Full and complete answers would 
fill a volume. Watch the columns of Forest aNnp 
STREAM for the next month or two, for I will attempt 
a reply through that medium.” His questions involve 
answers that may interest many, and so they will be 
considered. I like to get letters which open up ques- 
tions of general interest; they have a value, and if I 
can’t answer them satisfactorily they will provoke pro- 
fitable discussion. 

Now to the questions: 1. No man knows how far 
hybrids can be produced among fishes, because com- 
paratively few fishes have been bred artificially, and of 
these the ap go poe in hybridizing have been mainly 
confined to the salmon family. I say “mainly,” because 
the only attempt to hybridize fishe$ outside this family, 
known to me, was made by the late Seth Green, who 
claimed to have nanaskalidie crossed the striped bass 
and the shad. We know that animals must be closely 
related to hybridize, and that few hybrids are fertile. 
The dogs will not interbreed with the cats, including the 
wolves and tigers. The dog and the wolf will cross, 
but the dog and the fox will not. The wild “Canada” 
goose will breed with our tame geese, but the progeny 
is infertile with either parent or among themselves. The 
same is true of the horse and the ass, which can produce 
the useful mule without which our armies would be 
impotent, and who “without pride of ancestry, or hope of 
posterity,” threw his weight into his collar and pulled 
the artillery out of the mud. Horses would have fretted 
to death at this time, but the mules chewed a splinter 
from the neck yoke, received a lash that cut in deep, 
heard the objurgations of the driver, and the battery 
went on. 

Animals so near together either refuse to breed or 
produce infertile pregeny, called “mules,” for the term 
is applied to all infertile hybrids, such as crosses be- 
tween the goldfinch and canary birds, and is not re- 
stricted to the hybrid animal which serves our armies as 
neither of its parents could do. The hybrid geese re- 
ferred to are “mules,” that term simply means an in- 
fertile hybrid. 

I have never believed that the shad, with its soft fins 
and other differences of structure, produced a hybrid with 
the hard-finned striped bass, two fishes as much unlike 
in structure as the goat and the rabbit. I am aware 
that the late U. S. Fish Commissioner, Col. McDonald, 
thought this might be possible, but where is the hybrid? 
Mr. Green no doubt put the bass milt on the shad 
eggs, and may have hatched fish from the eggs, but 
the water was full of the milt of shad, all about his 
boat, and his dipper may have taken some in when water 
was put on the eggs and so a few were impregnated, 
but he did not preserve samples of the fry, and there is 
no proof that the shad eggs were impregnated by the 
bass milt. 

All who knew the late Seth Green, personally, knew 
that he trusted all detail of his work to his employees. . 

To question No. 2, I can only say that most of the 
salmon family appear to produce fertile hybrids, as far 
as the trouts and salmons are concerned, but no ex- 





periments have been made to my knowledge with the 
different whitefishes, smelts, etc., which “belong” to- the 
family by reason of some such slight affinity, such as 
having the second dorsal fin composed of fat instead of 
rays. 

I never practiced hybridizing of the salmonide, because 
I saw no use in it further than to experiment to know 
if it could be done, and as this had been demonstrated 
by others I was satisfied in my work for the State, on 
Long Island, to breed. only straight pure stock, and 
when I left the place there was not a hybrid in the ponds. 
I have read in the papers an assertion from the pres- 
ent State Superintendent of Hatcheries that at Caledonia 
Station the trout were so mixed as to be of little use for 
breeding purposes. . 

I have produced hybrids, in great numbers, between 
the shad and the alewife or “herring,” as it is called up 
the Hudson, but there was a reason for it. We could 
not keep shad alive after capture; they seemed to die 
fiom fright, and when, at a haul of the seine, we found 

*one or more spawning shad and no males, we took the 
eggs and milted a “herring” over them. This on the 
principle that some kind of a fish was better than no 
fish. These eggs hatched freely, and we turned the fry 
loose at the proper time, but I never saw an adult fish 
in the Hudson that seemed to be a hybrid. Green also 
did this, and the fishermen learned of it and began to 
look for the “bastard shad,” as they termed them, and 
in their ignorance of species they picked out the hickory 
shad, or mattowacca, Clupea mediocris, as the degenerate. 
The press along the river, then inspired by local fisher- 
men to be hostile to fishculture, took up the cry and 
abused Green for debasing their shad, which they termed 
“rebel shad,” the first of this species having been noticed 
by them about fifteen years after the Civil War. 

The fact is that this last named species is indigenous, 
not only to the Hudson River, but to all rivers from 
Cape Cod to Florida, but in their ignorance the fisher- 
ten had not noticed the fish, or had forgotten it, and 
as it was an inferior fish they blamed Green for it, assum- 
ing that it would interbreed with the true shad and so 
tend to debase that fish in the river. On several occa- 
sions, while in the employ of the State, I talked with 
the fishermen, and tried to show them their error, but 
they had “fished all their lives,” and how could any man 
know more about fishes than they? 

This “hickory shad,” “tailor shad,” or “tailor herring,” 
for it bears all names, has the same number of rays in 
its dorsal and anal fins as the shad, but its scales are 
larger than that of the true shad, having only fifty in the 
lateral line, while the shad has ten more. This, how- 
ever, has no weight with a shad fisherman; he thinks he 
knows fishes by sight, and as for fin-rays and scales in 
the lateral line, bless you, a man who undertakes to tell 
him what a fish is by such trifles is wasting his time. He 
is a fisherman, and “he knows a fish when he sees it, and 
all the professors, who know fish from book larnin’,’ 
can’t teach him a thing.” 

Now that the hickory shad exists in the Hudson, and 
the fisherman do not seem to know it, let me say that 
this fish has faint longitudinal streaks upon its sides, 
which, McDonald thinks, may have caused it to be 
named from a sort of cotton goods that is striped. It 
is more abundant in Southern rivers. 

It is a fact that all infertile hybrids, “mules,” if they 
live and thrive, excel one or both parents in some 
quality. Many hybrid geese—the product of Canada and 
the tame goose—come to New York from Pennsylvania, 
and are larger and better than either parent; as much 
so as a capon exceeds an ordinary fowl in size, tender- 
ness and flavor. The same rule holds good in many 
other forms of life which the limits of this article for- 
bids mention. 

With that as statement leading up to a fact, let me cite 
the fact that Mr. E. G. Blackford has reported that he 
has seen 18lb. shad taken on the Pacific coast. Green 
sent the first shad there, but there is no proof that any 
of his fry were hybrids; yet it is possible that there 
might have been hybrids among that first planting. 
Within the last few years shad of 8 and rolbs. have not 
been uncommon in the Hudson, while twenty years ago 
a 6-pounder was thought large and very rarely was one 
of 8lbs. taken. 

To the third question I will say that I never knew 
hybrid fishes to occur in nature. All animals prefer to 
mate with their own kind. Nature abhors a mule, and 
limits it to one life, with no progeny. I have known a 
wild mallard to mate with a black duck and raise a 
brood, but the birds were wounded and could not fly, and 
they had no choice. This was on the Pamunky River, 
Va. Some men regard every animal which they are not 
acquainted with as a hybrid. When the grayling was 
first brought to notice in America, a man wrote to a 
sportsman’s paper giving it as his opinion that the 
grayling was a cross between a trout and a sucker, and 
that man was a fish commissioner of Illinois at the 
time. He was known as Dr. Pratt, but’ he dropped out 
of sight soon, yet, by virtue of his office, his words had 
the weight of authority. I doubt if fish ever hybridize 
when wild. Lake and brook trout are prevented from 
doing it by accident, the lakers spawning at night, any 
milt that might reach a brook trout egg would be dead 
before morning, when the latter lays its eggs. 


New Jersey Surf Fishing. 


Asspury Park, N. J., Aug. 20.—Much the same con- 
ditions prevail as in my last note-in relation to surf 
fishing. Weakfish and kingfish are fairly abundant along 
shore, and are being taken every day by those who con- 
sult proper times and baits. 

One fact in relation to the kingfish is that they have 
stayed with us steadily from the time of their first arrival, 
with the exception of one period of only a few days in 
extent. This is quite contrary to their usual custom, as 
it formerly has suited their fancy to quit biting about 
July 25, and remain inactive, so far as the angler was 
concerned, entirely during the month of August. 

That they are consorting with the weakfish and feed- 
ing on the same tides is demonstrated by the fact that 
of two catches recently made by Judge Guild and my- 
self, of forty-seven and thirty-one fish, of the former 
thirteen were kingfish, thirty-four weakfish, the latter 
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eight kingfish, twenty-three weakfish. These were taken 
in the surf, casting from the beach. 

_ Bluefish are very abundant off shore, but only occa- 
sionally one is taken from the beach. The first salt- 
water catfish ever taken in these parts so far as can 
be learned was caught by Druggist A. A. White, a few 
mornings since. It is a great rarity in these waters. 

Lronarp Hutir. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Mien of Beaver Islands. 


Deputy Warden C. E. Brewster, of Michigan, has been 
acting warden for a few weeks, and has made a long 
trip over certain parts of the State. Among other re- 
gions he visited the Beaver Islands, a group of little 
known but peculiar communities which are well worth 
the attention of inquiring novelists in search of new 
country to exploit. The Beaver Islands are a world by 
themselves, and hold one of the most clannish popula- 
tions to be found in America. It is only once in a 
while that one hears from this far-off part of the world, 
for the upper part of the Great Lakes is not much 
quoted in traffic schedules, and is best known to the 
fisher folk who ply those waters. Deputy Brewster found 
that the sturdy islanders are in open defiance of the law, 
saying that they intend to make their own laws. They 
probably never heard of the State of Michigan, and are 
only dimly conscious that there is a Government for the 
whole country, though they prefer that to any law 
located nearer home. The Press, of Grand Rapids, prints 
a very interesting article about these curious people and 
their opinions regarding fish laws. 

“The fishermen up there,” says the story—“and they 
are nearly all fishermen—seem quite fixed in their deter- 
mination to ignore the closed season laws this year as 
they did last year. ‘Bowery’ Gallagher, a leading fisher- 
man, and one of the supervisors of the county, stated to , 
Mr. Brewster that he proposed to fish through the closed 
season in spite of the law, and so did the others. He 
held that the period from Oct. 30 to Dec. 15 was about 
the most profitable fishing season, and also maintained 
that the State has no jurisdiction over the Great Lakes— 
that it lies with the general Government. Mr. Brewster 
and Gallagher had some warm arguments. Mr. Brew- 
ster said that if he fished during the closed season and 
there happened to be a special session of the Board of 
Supervisors, there would be one supervisor absent. The 
deputy game warden discovered some time ago that last 
season after he had left theislands the game laws were 
totally ignored. 

“The people of Beaver Islands constitute a class all by 
themselves. They live by fishing and they find it impos- 
sible to see why other people do not view things as they 
view them. They argue that God made the little fishes 
and put them in the water for subsistence, and that the 
State has no right to interfere. Manitou county, under 
the government of these sturdy sons of toil, was a 
queer place. Last year the Legislature consolidated the 
county with Charlevoix county. But still they do not see 
the use of fish and game laws, and they believe that the 
State is trying to discriminate against them in favor of 
Canadian fishermen. . 

“Another odd thing is #hat the islanders themselves 
make laws to govern their fishing that are stricter than 
the State laws. The fish laws permit the use of nets of 
4%4in. mesh for general fishing and 2%in. mesh for her- 
ring and ‘long jaws.’ The islanders have agreed among 
themselves to use no nets of smaller mesh than 5in., and 
to allow no one else to come in there and use smaller 
nets, and as a result the fish that are shipped from 
Beaver Islands are larger, better and worth more than 
those ‘caught elsewhere with nets of smaller mesh. 

“The Game and Fish Department will have a man on 
the grounds all during the closed season. The laws will 
be enforced to the letter this season, and the folks 
on Beaver Islands will have to make the best of it.” 


Carp not Fit to Eat. 


To-day I was talking with Mr. Wm. Werner, or “Bill” 
Werner, as we call him here. Mr. Werner is one of 
the best known chefs and caterers in Chicago, and he 
knows what is good to eat, and he can cook anything 
so you will think it is good to eat. I bethought me to 
ask him, as an expert, to answer the often disputed 
question: “Are carp good to eat?” Mr. Werner said: 

“No, the carp is not fit to eat. It is the muddiest and 
meanest of all fishes. Of course, it can be cooked so 
that it can be eaten, and so it will appear to taste good, 
but that is only by reason of the spices and sauces with 
which it must be covered. Much is said about the carp 
being a cheap food fish. Upon the other hand it is a 
dear food fish, for the sauces needful to make it fit for 
food cost more than the fish itself. A food fish is one 
which can be eaten for itself. and without killing the 
natural taste with artificial and stimulating dressings.” 

I think our fish commission would do very well to ask 
Mr. Werner or some other competent authority for a 
recipe for a sauce which shall make the carp fit to eat, 
and suggest that, having determined upon such sub- 
stance, they issue same to the populace with each edition 
of the leathery abomination which they put out. This 
is only fair, though it may take a good deal of Wor- 
cestershire, tabasco, allspice, cloves, and other fine 
herbs. Thus we should be encouraging many new manu- 
facturing industries, which would be a good thing for 
the country. On that basis I should think the carp 
might also be a good thing. As it is, I see no reason 
why it should be encouraged, so long as we have that 
sturdy American, the dogfish, which is just as good to 
eat and can, moreover, show a bit of sport if you want 
to fish for him. If Mr. Cohen and Dr. Bartlett cannot - 
make drawn butter and rich, condimental gravies in large 
quantities for free popular distribution, I can see no 
moral right that they have to place the carp over the 


dogfish. 
The Fifield Lakes, 


Curcaco, Iil., Aug. 20.—The muscallonge have been 
rising fairly well in the Fifield Lake chain of Wisconsin 
for the past week or so. A number of good fish have 
been taken, of 10, 12 and 1a4lbs., the largest weighing 


aglbs. 
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Saving the Bass. 


Out at Winona, in Minnesota, the anglers are adopting 
the method of saving young fish which was long ago 
instituted by the Illinois Fish Commission. They are 
seining the shallow, receding pools along the bayous and 
bars, and taking out quantities of little bass and other 
game fishes, which would otherwise soon be doomed to 
death by the drying up of the waters. The sportsmen 
have gone at the matter systematically, and have hired 
men to seine every pool along that part of the river 
bed. 


Another Texas Tarpon Club. 


Animated by the success of the Tarpon Club at Aran- 
sas Pass, Texas, anglers of Galveston, Texas, are mov- 
ing in the matter or organizing a similar club in the 
city of Galveston. It is stated that the tarpon fishing 
in the vicinity of Galveston is as good as any on 
the Gulf of Mexico. There is talk of trying for a club 
of 400 members, with an initiation fee of $20. 


Ben Dicks’ Big Bass. 


Mr. Ben Dicks returned this week from a little trip 
to the Eagle River Fishing and Shooting Club, of ‘Wis- 
consin, and he brought with him abundant proof of his 
skill, including a magnificent small-mouth bass, which 
I think was as fine a specimen of that species as I have 
ever seen. This fish was caught in Smoky Lake by 
still fishing with minnow bait, in about 5oit. of water. 
The fish weighed 5%lbs. when taken, and weighed slbs. 
20z. in Chicago. It was 21in. long and 15in. in girth, and 
a very clean, symmetrical fish. It was an unmistakable 
small-mouth, but in this fish I had opportunity to notice 
the great range in markings of the bass family. The 
small-mouth of the rivers is entirely different in ap- 
pearance from this fish. The latter had none of the dark 
mottlings which are seen on the back and sides of the 
river small-mouth, but its body color was solid, some- 
thing like that sometimes seen on the big-mouth bass, 
dark grayish green above and pearly white beneath. As 
I have earlier stated in these columns, I have some- 
times caught bass in the Kankakee River which some- 
what filled the above description. They looked like 
big-mouth bass, but were small-mouth bass, and again I 
have caught others which I, for one, was unable to classi- 
fy, whether large or small-mouth. I am one of those 
who believe that nature got here before science did, and 
that nature does not always separate her classes by air- 
tight fences. 

Among others stopping at the Eagle River club this 
week were Mr. Gunnison, Mr. Coyne and wife, Mr. 
Alex. White, Mr. C. D. Gammon, wife and daughter, Mr. 
L. M. Hamline, Mr. Kerr and family. 

E. HovucGu. 


120 Boyce Burtpr1nc, Chicago, IIl. 





In Acknowledgment of Flies. 


Union Lracut Crus, New York, Aug. 15.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: My wife has just sent me some very 
attractive flies, selected evidently for their beautiful 
coloring. Of their utility I cannot write. I cannot 
acknowledge them in terms commensurate with her de- 
sire to please, nor adequate f the beauty of the gift: 
Nevertheless I must show my appreciation as best I 
can. 

If instincts of beauty, so marked in feminine humanity, 
prevailed with feminine fishes, I fear our fish waters 
would soon be depopulated. If you swell your columns 
with trifles, command the inclosed. 





In acknowledgment of a gift of flies from my wife: 
With pleasant surprise 
The packet of flies 
Came all safely to hand through the mail. 
To say “they are sweet” 
Would be incomplete— 
They're so beautiful—delicate—pale. 
Of this there’s no doubt, 
If bass, perch and trout 
Are taken with color like sender, 
I'll take a big string, 
Which homeward I'll bring— 
They'll be of the feminine gender. 
Avucust, 1898. 


Lake Superior Fish Notes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

At intervals comments have been made in your paper 
concerning the size and weight of whitefish, and the 
differences in the dimensions and weight of the fish have 
been so contradictory to my own experience that I 
have taken some pleasure in collecting data establishing 
the weights of such fish, and the points where they 
have been caught. The first record is of two large fish 
taken off Point Betsy, on Lake Michigan, which weighed 
respectively 22 and 25 Ibs. These were genuine hump- 
backed whitefish, such as have been caught in that lake 
for the past fifty years. 

My records say further, in 1897: Three whitefish 
caught off Lutsen P. O., on Lake Superior, in one haul 
of nets, weighing 49lbs. At Isle Royale, three whitefish 
were caught in nets weighing respectively 23, 22 and 
24lbs. each. During the summer of 1897 a fine white- 
fish was caught off Encampment Island, on the Minne- 
sota shores of Lake Superior, weighing 23lbs., by a 
Duluth fisherman in his nets. These are not troy weight 
pounds, but regular store scales weighed them. In 
June of the same year a large lake trout (namaycush) 
was caught up along the north shore of Lake Superior 
near to Thunder Bay, weighing 75lbs., and was just 
about all that a fisherman could haul from his shoulder. 
The days of large fish are not gone! nor are the white- 
fish getting scarce, for the fishermen report that there 
are more fine whitefish caught this season than they 
have seen for years. 

During the summer of 1896 I had oceasion in my 
correspondence to report to Commissioner Brice that 
an influx of blue, black fin, or long jaw, whichever they 
were, had seemed to have invaded Lake Superior, and 
were caught by the ton; so plentiful had they become 


that the fish dealers did not desire them; they were a 
drug on the market, yet nets set for other fish were 
crowded with these wanderers. 

Recent reports from fishermen have come in saying 
that scarce any bluefins were caught this season, but that 
instead larger numbers: of whitefish of good size and 
weight had been found in the nets and caught on the 
grounds that years ago used to be considered as prime 
feeding grounds for the Lake Superior whitefish. 

It seems that these bluefins are a wandering race of 
deep water fish, and it is possible that the whitefish re- 
cede from the millions of them that have appeared all 
along the clayey grounds, shelving into the deeper water 
where formerly the whitefish fed. 

Professor Woolman, of the Biological and Natural 
History Department of the Duluth High School, is 
preparing for the U. S. Fish Commission the result of 
his researches on the feeding grounds in Lake Superior 
of the whitefish, and is trying to learn if possible if the 
cause of the receding of the whitefish has been the in- 
troduction of so much deleterious matter from the cities 
up at the head of the lakes. This paper will be full of 
interest to both the student, the biological sharp and the 
common fisherman whose dollars come from the prod- 
ucts of the depths of Lake Superior. 

W. D. Tomitn. 


[The bluefin or blackfin is Coregonus nigripinnis, a 
whitefish closely resembling the lake herring, but much 
larger. It is usually regarded as a rare species. ] 


North-Eastern Angling. 


Boston, Aug. 22.—Mr. D. H. Blanchard has returned 
from his salmon river, the southeast branch of the St. 
Marguerite. The season has not been a very favorable 
one at that river, the same as with other streams in that 
part of the Province, though Mr. Blanchard, with his 
party, succeeded in landing about twenty salmon. The 
fish were all large, rather than a general run of small 
fish. Mr. Walter M. Brackett, on the same river below, 
also notes rather poor success. Mr. John Fottler has re- 
turned from his salmon preserve, the St. John, at Gaspe, 
P. Q. He also had indifferent success, the weather be- 
ing unfavorable. 

The trout and salmon fishermen are still departing to 
some extent, though generally the more noted Maine 
fishing resorts are now given over to the vacationists. 
But these vacationists all now take fishing tackle with 
them, and if the quality is not quite as fine as that 
taken by the devotee and expert angler, why, it answers 
the purpose, and doubtless is fully equal to the skill of 
the person behind it. The season has been a most re- 
markable one, even if not another fish is taken from the 
Maine and New Hampshire waters. There have been 
more anglers than ever, and certainly they have taken 
more fish than ever before. The lover of angling can 
only ask if the supply is to hold out. Angling is in- 
creasing wonderfully in popularity, and the task of fish 
commissioners and protectors and propagators is a 
great one, that the supply may be made sufficient to pre- 
vent this great interest from flagging. : 

At the Rangeleys the noted fishing hostelries are full 
of guests. The Rangeley Lake House is full. At the 
Mountain View they have been crowded. The Moose- 
lucmaguntic House has been well patronized. The 
Birches’ cannot take another guest at present, while 
Bemis is quartering all the guests possible. At Billy 
Soule’s guests have to wait their turn to get in. At 
the Upper Dam there has been a full quota of fishermen 
all summer. The Middle Dam has been well patronized. 

Mr. A. T. Waite, of the Boston Herald staff, with Mrs. 
Waite and their son, are off for Billy Soule’s. They will 
try the fishing every day, and hope for success nights and 
mornings. Mr. E. B. Haskell, with a party of ladies, 
will make a tour of the Rangeleys this month, coming 
out via Dixville Notch. Mr. Rodney P. Woodman is 
determined to try the landlocked salmon again before the 
season ends. He will go to Sebec Lake, Me., about the 
first of September. He has an idea that salmon may be 
taken on the fly near the entrances to the streams about 
that time. A little later the fish are to be found in the 
streams. Mr. Woodman’s idea is that the salmon will 
rise as they come from the deep water to the ‘streams. 

SPECIAL. 


Lake Champlain Fishing. 


Essex, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The water in Lake Champlain is lower than in recent 
years. The wall-eye pike fishing is very good at pres- 
ent. Messrs. Leaning and Kirk, of Albany, fished an 
hour the other afternoon, off Split Rock Point, and 
caught four, the largest weighing 4lbs. Near by was 
a boat which reported a catch of forty-seven since morn- 
ing. This was still-fishing in 6oft. of water, using min- 
nows as bait. The pike is a bottom fish. Mr. Kirk has 
introduced to this part of the lake a method of deep 
trolling with heavy sinker similar to that used for taking 
lake trout. I fished in Wisconsin once for pike with an 
Indian who wrapped around his line sheet lead pounded 
out from bullets. South of Thompson’s Point is a good 
locality for ceep-water trolling, and also along the reef 
between Diamond Island and Split Rock Mountain. Off 
Ball’s Point, near the Little Otter, a pickerel (pike) was 
recently taken by trolling, weighing sari — 








: Put Back the Small Ones. 


Camp OF THE Trout Cranks, Wolf Creek (near Wild- 
cat), Mich., Aug. 12.—This is an offshoot of the King- 
fisher Camp, at Hubbard Lake, and we are just break- 
ing up, with a record of 453 trout, and only six wasted. 
We put back the little fellers. KELPIE. 


Woman—“Caught anythink?” 
Young Fisher—“Dunno—ain’t been ’ome yet.’’—IIlus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at. the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable, =” 


. 


Chicago Fly-Casting. 


At the contest held on Saturday, Aug. 20, by the 
nue Fly-Casting Club, the scores made were as 
ollows: 


* Long Distance Accuracy Bait 
Distance anddAcc’y, and Del’cy, Casting, 


Fly, Feet. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
W. H.“Babcock.... 82 1-3 90 1-2 ~ 
L. 86 2-3 es 71 
ee B 89 2-3 87 2-3 re 
ot < oa 88 2-5 
B. 89 2-3 95 1-6 93 1-5 
H. 87 2-3 94 97 2-5 
E. 81 2-3 90 5-6 85 3-5 
S 90 94 2-3 92 15 
C. 90 1-3 97 5-6 80 2-5 
G. 88 93 2-3 93 2-5 
F. 94 2-3 95 
E. 91 2-3 88 2-3 90 
G 7% 1-3 mn 93 3-5 
A. 85 1-3 95 5-6 91 3-5 





Holders of medals are: Long distance fly, F. N. 
Peet; distance and accuracy, F. N. Peet; accuracy and 
delicacy, C. G. Ludlow; bait casting, H. G. Hascal. 

The occasion was one of much interest. 


G. A. MurRELL, Sec’y. 


Che Hennel. 


Fixtures. 

Sept. 7.—Manitoba Field Trials Club trials. William ©. Lee, 
Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. 

Sept. 12.—Northwestern Field Trials Club’s Champion Stake, 
near Winnipeg. Thos. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 1-5.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. B. 
Comsnings, Sec’y, Peers. 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. 

Nov. 11.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S. C. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 
ae 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 

ec’y. 

Dec. 5-6.—Missouri Valley Field Trial Club’s trials. CC. H. 
Werner, Sec’y. 


ec. 5.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
C. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. sar 








Field Trials for the East. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was much pleased to note in your issue 
of Aug. 13 an article from the pen of Mr. E. 
A. Spooner, pleading for the establishment of an 
Eastern club whose trials should be run in the East, 
under rules adapted to our grounds, game and con- 
ditions, and especially so as I have for the past eight 
months been using my efforts among our local sports- 
men toward the attainment of the same end, and have 
gone so far as to put myself in communication with 
many others, in order to ascertain their views and make 
an estimate of the material available for such an enter- 
prise. The information gathered goes to show that 
while there are very many who would give their hearty 
support and patronage to such a movement, there are 
but few who would care to take the initiative in an un- 
dertaking that would require a great deal of work and 
no mean executive ability. 

The sportsmen—that class who love the “rough and 
tumble” of mixed shooting, and honest competition for 
sport’s sake, and manly, healthful recreation—are grow- 
ing weary of modern field trials and self-constituted pro- 
fessional judges and handlers, and long for a time and 
trials where merit stands above mercenary motives, and 
where well-bred, well-trained shooting dogs are rated 
above greyhounds and coyotes. 

I do not deny that field trials of to-day have their 
uses as well as abuses; their virtues as well as their 
vices; but I do claim that, as they are at present con- 
ducted, they are tendi more and more toward race 
track and gambling methods, and that any effort to put 
them back to their old-time prestige should receive the 
most hearty support of all lovers of honest, legitimate 
sport, whether East, West, North or South, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. While I most 
heartily indorse Mr. Spooner’s views in general, I can- 
not but believe that a club organized on a broader scale 
than any one State would meet with more general ap- 
probation and a much heartier support, and therefore 
beg that not only Pennsylvania, but all the Eastern and 
Middle States be let into the brotherhood, with a cordial 
invitation to sportsmen South and West as well. Give 
us field trials by all means, and while the time is too 
short to run a Derby let us have an all-age stake for 1808, 
with modified rules and judging, where well-broken, in- 
telligent hunting dogs and fair-minded sportsmen, under 
impartial judges, can meet in friendly rivalry and feel 
assured of “justice to all and favor to none.” 

For the trials of 1898 Gardiner’s Island or some other 
available preserve would be most acceptable; but after 
that give us grounds selected by a committee chosen 
by the club in the rural districts, where we could enjoy 
the charm and excitement of autumn scenery and mixed 
shooting; where the wary grouse, the quail and the 
woodcock give variety and zest to the sport, and de- 
mand of the winners all those qualities (including re- 
trieving) that go to make an invaluable shooting dog 
and companion. Such grounds could be had at almost 
a nominal sum, and the game supply maintained by in- 
telligent methods and a small annual outlay in money. 

In the absence of something more enticing, sports- 
men of the East will to a greater or lesser degree pa- 
tronize trials South and West; but give them home trials, 
conducted and judged as we measure a day’s sport 
afield, and note what a wave of enthusiasm will sweep 
away the cloud of apathy which has hung like a pall over 
field trials since the good old days gone by. 

W. W. McCain. 


STEVENSviLLE, la., Aug. 14. 





The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at th 
Ietest by Monday, and as much carlier as practicable, 
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Continental Field Trial Club’s Derby. 


Hitssoro, N. C., Aug. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Herewith are the entries for the Continental Field Trial 
Club’s Derby. There are twelve pointers and twenty- 
four setters; total, thirty-six: 

The acting secretary of the Pointer Club of America 
has notified me that at a meeting just held it was de- 
cided to give a prize of $20 for the best pointer run in 
our trials at Lexington this fall; the pointer must be- 
long to a member of the Pointer Club of America: 


Setters. 


Colonel.—H. R. Edwards’ b., w. and t. dog (Har- 
wick—Trap, Jr.). 

Young Sport—H. K. Devereaux’s o. and w. dog 
(Marie’s Sport—Nellie Bly). 

Count Danstone.—Geo. E. Gray’s (Agt.) b., w. and 
t. dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady). 

Young Count Gladstone IV.—Geo. E. Gray’s (Agt.) 
lem. and w. dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Antoie). 

Dashing Blyth—Fox & Blythe’s b., w. and t. dog 
(Antonio—Rita H.). 

Rita’s Flounce.—Fox & Blythe’s 1. and w. bitch (An- 
tonio—Rita H.). 

Nightingale—Fox & Blythe’s b., w. and t. bitch (An- 
tonio—Rita H.). 

Flavia.—Eldred Kennels’ b., w. and t. bitch (Mack 
H.—Ida Bates). . 

Halberd—Mrs. R. P. Carroll’s b., w. and t. dog 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Iza). 

Tabard.—Mrs. R. P. Carroll’s b., w. and t. dog 
(Count Gladstone. IV.—Iza). 

Berber.—Miss Constance Parsons’ b., w. and t. dog 
(Antonio—Laski). : 

Waddell.—Del Monte Kennels’ 1. and w. dog (Count 
Gladstone IV.—Lillian Russell). 

Glad’s Girl—Del Monte Kennels’ 1. 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Lillian Russell). 

Dewey.—Hobart Ames’ b., w. and t. dog (Tony Boy 
—Nellie C.). 

Lena B.—D. E. Rose’s (Agt.) ‘b., w. and t. bitch 
(Tony Boy—Nellie C.). 

Pearl O.—Qakland Kennels’ b. and w. bitch (Tom— 
Countess Christine). 

Marie Girard.—Jackson-Denmark Kennels b., w. and 
t. bitch (Count Gladstone IV.—Lillian Russell). 

Stampede.—Miramonte Kennels’ b., w. and t. dog 
(Dash Antonio—Belle of Detroit). 

Flyaway.—Miramonte Kennels’ b., w. and t. bitch 
(Dash Antonio—Patty B.). 

Hope’s Lil—Miramonte Kennels’ b., w. and t. bitch 
(Hope’s Ridge—Suver G.). : 

Pink’s Boy.—P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. dog 
(Gleam’s Pink—Belle of Pawling). 

Jean de Reszke.—P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. dog 
(Gleam’s Pink—Dell V.). 

Schley.—P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. dog (Tony 
Boy—Fush o’ Dawn). 

Jubilee Flo.—Thos. Johnson’s b. bitch (Little Billee— 
Belle W.). 


and w. bitch 


Pointers. 

Zephyr.—Jas. S. Crane’s b. and w. bitch (Rip Rap— 
Jingo’s Joy). 

Lad of Jingo.—W. P. Austin’s liv. and w. dog (Jingo— 
Dot’s Pearl). 

Jubilee Blithe—Thos. Johnson's liv. and w. bitch 
(Rector—Dinah). 

Fairview Beauty.——W. Gould Brokaw’s liv. and w. 
bitch (Sir Walter—Fanny Davenport). 

Lady Fairview.—W. Gould Brokaw’s liv. and w. bitch 
(Sir Walter—Fanny Davenport). 

Matt of Cotton Grove.—Victor Humphrey’s b. and 
w. bitch (Rip Rap—Croxie Kent). 

Zenda.—Victor Humphrey’s liv. and w. bitch (Hob- 
Nob—Castaway). 

Drum Major—J. P. W. Brouse’s liv. and w. dog (Rush 
of Lad—Queen Kent). 

Mogul.—Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b. and 
w. dog (Rob—Heatherbelle). 

Ranee.—Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b. and 
w. ticked bitch (Rip Rap—Toxic). 

Nana.—Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liv. and 
w. bitch (Rip Rap—Toxic). 

Hindo.—Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liv. and 
w. bitch (Rip Rap—Toxic). 

W. B. MEarEs. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


C. H. F., Sherbrooke, P. owe you kindly give us a decision 
in the following case: A holds challenge cup. challenges and 
wins. C offers challenge to B at once, but B says: “D has already 
challenged me, having done so feeymeoete, should I win.’’ Does 
D’s challenge rank ahead of C’s? or is it a correct challenge? 
Ans. Such ———- challenge is void unless the conditions 
governing the cup specially permit such challenge. B had no 
standing to accept a challenge. He could not make any pro- 
visions in a matter wherein he was as incompetent as any other 
non-holder. As an abstract proposition, such provisional challenge 
contains a principle pernicious to recognize, as the holder of a 
cup would thereby be able to block open competition, and pro- 
cure challenges fram such weak men that successive victories would 
be a certainty. This feature is entirely apart from the question 
you ask, but is advanced in a general way, as showing the impro- 
priety of such challenges being allowed. 

E. G. B., New York.—Will you oblige a subscriber with answers 
to the followin questions: 1 hat are the initials and the 
address of Mr. leton, the Maine Game Commissioner? 2. What 
is the name and address of the Game Commissioner ‘for the 
Province of Quebec? 3. What can you tell me about the fall 
hunting in the region of Lake St. John? Are there many moose 
and deer there? How do the numbers of them compare with the 
Maine regics? Are there as Era crowds of sportsmen go there 
as go to Maine? In other words, if one wants to a moose would 
he do better to to Maine or up to Quebec? Ans. 1.L,. T. 
Carleton. 2. Address simply Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
Quebec, Canada. 3. There are said to be some caribou and some 
moose in the Lake St. John region. Not nearly so many sports- 
men go there as to Maine. Write to N. E. Cormier, Aylmer East, 
P. Q., Canada. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
: Daimler Motor. ‘ 
Tse Daimler Manufacturing Co., of which Mr. Frederick 
uebler is president, has recently acquired all the 
and personal property 

















estate 

» patent rights and book 

outstandi of the former i otor ae and will 
continue business with enlarged faciliti¢s,—A¢y, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Pachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest aAnp STREAM is 
the reeognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been demonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 








THE contest for the Seawanhaka international cup, de- 
cided last week, has awakened a deep interest on the part 
of yachtsmen and all interested in sport. A great deal 
has been said in the daily papers of the States and 
Canada, on one side or the other of the dispute which 
has arisen between the two parties. The circumstances 
of the races and the questions which have arisen, from 
them are of such importance as to claim all of our space 
this week, to the exclusion of all other yachting news 
for the time being. 


Seawanhaka International Cup. 


THE unfortunate developments of the past week are 
of a nature that almost justify the pessimistic views 
expressed of late years by some of the English yachting 
journals, to the effect that international races are not 
desirable in yachting, for the reason that they inevitably 
result in. mutual ill-feeling. We should be sorry to be- 
lieve such is necessarily the case; and we sincerely hope 
that the final outcome of the present difference may 
prove that there are at least two yacht clubs that can 
stand the strain of a very serious difference of opinion 
without a break in the harmonious relations which have 
for so long existed between them. 

The point of the dispute is already well known on both 
sides of the ocean, through the medium of the daily 
papers, a question as to the elegibility of a new variety 
of yachting freak put forward by the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. as its representative in the defense of the Sea- 
wanhaka international challenge cup. While the main 
points of the dispute are simple enough, the side issues 
and the actions of the various interested parties make a 
long and complicated story, quite overshadowing in im- 
portance the actual detail of the races. The original 
points of issue are all of them strictly technical, and 
consequently should be discussed calmly and deliberately 
on their merits, but so much feeling has been engendered 
that there is grave danger of a purely partisan quarrel 
which, no matter who may prove the victor, can only 
injure all parties and tend to throw discredit on the 
sport. 

PThe prime cause of the dispute is that the party which 
has opposed Dominion, including several elements, has 
made no effort whatever to judge the boat on her merits, 
but has acted from first to last on the snapshot statement 
that she is a catamaran. So far as we can learn, the 
Seawanhaka race committee has accepted this view and 
acted on it alone. The committee, being in New York, 
had no direct or positive knowledge of Dominion’s form 
or construction. The numerous reports sent out to 
papers throughout the country by the Montreal corre- 
spondents go no further than the statement that Domin- 
ion is a catamaran. : 

The position taken by the Seawanhaka representatives, 
Mr. Crane and his party, was essentially the same, their 
main argument being based on the assumed decisions of 
the New York Y. C. in 1877 against the Stokes cata- 
maran Nereid, and-the fact that the Herreshoff cata- 
marans of 1876 raced by themselves, and not in the regu- 
lar yacht classes. : eek 

It was perhaps unintentional that a serious injustice 
has in this way been done to the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C., in that it has been represented far and wide as 
having chosen for its representative a type of eraft uni- 
versally barred from the yacht classes by at least an 
unwritten law so strong that no fair sportsman can dis- 
regard it. ae 

Whatever the final judgment may be as to the eligi- 
bility of Dominion in the 2oft. class of 1898, apart from all 
sentimental considerations based on archaic models and 
customs, this premature and ill-grounded condemnation 
will have little weight with yachtsmen, however it may 
appear to the devotees of other sports. == | } 

ummed up as briefly as possible, the situation is this: 
The challenging club, the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., 
of Oyster Bay and New York, sent as its representa- 
tives to Lake St. Louis two yachts, practically identical, 
and both of the same general dimensions and type as 
the winner of last year’s races, the Canadian yacht Glen- 
cairn II. The defending club, the Royal St. Lawrence 

Y. C., of Montreal and Dorval, built for the defense 
four yachts, three practically the same as Glencairn I. 
The fourth yacht, Dominion, is very different from the 
Glencairn type in appearance, having a deep hollow 
down the middle of the bottom, making two distinct 
hulls up to a point just above the normal waterline. 

For business reasons, the members of the Seawanhaka 
race committee, Messrs. Cromwell, Wetmore, Kerr and 
Sherman, were unable to be present, either before or dur- 
ing the races, but were in communication with Mr. 
Crane during the week. The final instructions of the 
committee were that Mr. Crane should not start if Do- 
minion was chosen by the R. St. L. sailing committee, 
but leaving him to act on his judgment with Mr. Gib- 
son on the latter’s arrival. } 

These instructions became known on . Friday to 
all at the club house at Dorval. At the same 
time Mr. R. W. Gibson, of New York, a member of the 
S. C. Y. C., arrived at Dorval as representative of the 
race committee of which he is not a member, but as he 
intended to be present to see the races, and none of 
the members of the committee could be, he was requested 
to act as its representative in any negotiations and on 
the committee steamer. It was decided by Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Crane, in view of their being on the spot and 
more fully conversant with all the circumstances of the 
case, to disregard the instructions of the race commit- 
tee, and to start in any event, but on Friday afternoon 
Mr. Gibson made a written protest to the sailing com- 
mittee of the R. St. L. Y. C. against the selection of 
Dominion, on the two grounds that she is a double- 
hulled boat, and that catamarans are barred by general 


usage, The sailing committee declined to take this 
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view, and selected Dominion, she sailing against Chal- 
lenger in four races. 

The first race, on Aug. 13, was in moderate weather. 
Dominion was steered by Com. Zmilius Jarvis, Royal 
Canadian Y. C., who came from Toronto on a hasty 
summons, Mr. Duggan being quite ill and under the 
doctor’s care. Dominion fouled Challenger on the start- 
ing line, and finally beat her six seconds over the 
course, after a good race, but was immediately disquali- 
fied by the sailing committee. Mr. Duggan was well 
enough by Monday to take his old place, and in a mod- 
erate breeze Dominion beat Challenger over the triangle 
by 2m. 47s., Challenger fouling Dominion at one point 
in the race, but without affecting the result. Next 
day, in a breeze and sea, Dominion beat Challenger by 
8m. 16s. On the last day the wind was light for a 
time, and Challenger led fairly over the first round, but 
with more wind Dominion caught and passed her at the 
end of the fourth leg, Challenger fouling the mark, but 
sailing the race out, being beaten by 2m. 27s., the foul 
in this case. also not affecting the result. 

After this race Mr. Crane received orders from Messrs. 
Kerr and Dresser, by telegraph, to refuse all courtesies 
tendered by the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., and to re- 
turn home at once; in consequence of which he and his 
party did not attend the dance given in their honor by 
the club. 

This telegram gave serious offense to some of the 
Canadians, and there were also rumors afloat, from in- 
visible sources, as always happens on such occasions; 
it was said that the S. C. Y. C. was about to make a 
formal demand for the return of the cup, and that it 
would at once repudiate the cup and refuse to have any 
further connection with it. There was the usual under- 
current of gossip and rumor on both sides, that, while 
not coming from the principals, tended to produce 
mutually strained relations. 

On Friday afternoon the sailing committee held a 
meeting in Montreal, at which it was decided to return 
the cup to the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., with a 
statement of the reasons therefor. 


The Conditions. 


The conditions of the Taces were much the same as 
last year, with the exception of the limitations to helms- 
men and crew, as follows: 


Conditions Governing the Cup. 


Article I—The cup shall be known as the “Seawan- 

haka International Challenge Cup for Small Yachts” 
and shall be preserved as a perpetual challenge cup for 
friendly competition between foreign countries. The 
term “foreign” as used in this instrument shall be so con- 
strued as to permit contests for the cup between any 
country and its colonies and dependencies, and be- 
tween such colonies or dependencies themselves. 
_ Article II—Any organized yacht club in good stand- 
ing of any country, foreign to the country of the yacht 
club in whose custody the cup may be, shall always have 
the right to challenge for the cup, and to sail a match 
therefor, provided that such challenge shall be made 
and such match be sailed in accordance with the terms 
and provisions of this instrument. 

Article JII.—Matches for the cup shall be limited to 
yachts, propelled by sails only, whose racing measure- 
ment or size shall not exceed the maximum limit of the 
so-called “Twenty-Five Foot Racing Length Class” or 
fall below the minimum limit of the so-called “Fifteen- 
Foot Racing Length Class,” of the Seawanhaka Club, 
as such classification exists at the date of this instru- 
ment, or whose racing measurement or size, according 
to the rules of the club having at the time of challenge 
the custody of the cup, falls within limits of size sub- 
stantially corresponding to the limits above specified. 

Article IV.—AIl matches shall be sailed between a 
single yacht on behalf of the challenging club and a 
single yacht on behalf of the challenged club. Neither 
club shall be required to name its representative yacht in 
advance of the races, but the match shall be sailed to a 
conclusion between the yachts selected for or sailing 
the first race thereof, and no substitution of one yacht 
for another shall be permitted after the preparatory sig- 
nal of the first race has been given. 

Article V.—A match shall be constituted of not less 
than three or more than five races, and shall be awarded 
to the club whose representative yacht shall win a 
majority of such races. 

Article VI.—The representative yachts of the challeng- 
ing and challenged clubs must be constructed in the 
respective countries of such clubs. Centerboards or 
plates or sliding keels shall always be permitted in con- 
struction, and no restriction shall be placed upon their 
use. All ballast must be fixed. 

Article X.—The helmsmen, sailing the representative 
yachts in the match, must be amateurs and must be resi- 
dents of the countries of their respective clubs. The 
challenging and challenged clubs must name in writing, 
each to the other, or to their respective representatives, 
at least twenty-four hours before the day appointed for 
the first race, the helmsmen who will sail their represen- 
tative yachts, and such helmsmen shall sail such yachts 
in all the races of the match unless prevented by ill- 
ness, or other substantial cause, in which event sub- 
stitutes will be allowed. 

Article XI.—The challenging and the challenged clubs 
mav, by mutual agreement, fix and decide’all the terms 
and conditions of the match, whether relating to dates, 
courses, rules of measurement, sailing regulations, no- 
tices or any other matter whatsoever pertaining to the 
match or preliminary thereto, and may also by mutual 
agreement waive for such match such of the provisions 
of this instrument as would otherwise govern the match 
or the preliminaries thereof, provided, however, that the 
limit | the racing length or the size of the competing 
yachts shall in no event exceed the maximum limit as 
established by this instrument in Article III. thereof, un- 
less the consent in — of the Seawanhaka Club to so 
increasing such limit shall first have been obtained. 


General Regulations Governing the Match for 1898, Be- 
tween the Representative Yachts of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, of Montreal, Holder of the 
Cup, and the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, of 
New York, Challenger, 


—— 
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Article I.—The courses shall consist of a triangular 
course and a course to windward and leeward and fe- 
turn. Each leg of the triangular course shall be one 
and one-third nautical miles in length, and shall be 


sailed over three times, making a total of twelve miles. ~ 


The course to windward and leeward and return shall 
be two nautical miles to each leg and shall be sailed over 
three times, making a total of twelve miles. 

Article I1.—The start shall be a one-gun flying start, 
with a preparatory signal. 

Article II1I.—The races shall be sailed without time 
allowance. 

Article 1V.—Yachts must not exceed 2oft. racing length 
(S. C. Y. C. measurement). 

The formula for determining racing length under the 
S. C. Y. C. rules is as follows: 

, faa A >= 
. Webs Sail Aree = Racing Length. 

Article V.—A yacht’s draft of hull or keel shall not 
exceed 5ft., and with the centerboard down shall not ex- 
ceed 6ft. Draft shall be determined when yachts are in 
trim for measurement. Centerboards shall be so con- 
structed that they can be wholly housed without leaving 
any projection below the hull or keel. 

Article VI.—Yachts shall be measured without crew on 
board, but instead thereof a dead weight of 4s5olbs. shall 
be carried amidships, approximately at the center of 
buoyancy, during measurement. _ The total actual weight 
of the crew, including all clothes, personal apparel and 
belongings worn by them or carried on board during 
any race, shall not exceed 6oolbs. 

Article VII.—Shifting ballast shall not be allowed. 
(Weighted centerboards shall be considered as fixed bal- 
last.) 

Article VIII.—No outrigger or other mechanical de- 
vice for ‘carrying live ballast shall be allowed. 

Article IX.—The factor of sail area, used in determin- 
ing racing length, shall be ascertained by adding to the 
actual area of’ the mainsail, computed from its exact 
dimensions, the area of the fore triangle. The hoist of 
the mainsail when measured shall be plainly marked on 
the mast and its outer points on the boom and gaff or 
other spars, used to set the said. and the sail shall not 
be set beyond these limiting points. The fore triangle 
shall be determined by the following factors: (1) The 
perpendicular shall be the perpendicular distance between 
the deck and a point on the forestay, above which the 
jib shall not be hoisted. (2) The base shall be the distance 
between the forward side of the mast at the deck and the 
point of intersection of the forestay with the bowsprit 
or hull 

Any jib, when set, must not extend beyond the up- 
per and forward points above defined. 

Sails shall be limited to mainsail, jibs and spinaker. 
The total area of the mainsail and fore triangle shall 
not exceed soosq.ft. The area of the mainsail alone shall 
not exceed eighty per cent. of the total area. The area 
of the spinaker, measured as a triangle, whose base is 
the length of the spinaker boom measured from its 
out end, when set, to the center of the mast, and whose 
perpendicular is the distance from the deck at the fore- 
side of the mast to the spinaker hailiard block, shall 
not exceed twice the area of the fore triangle. 

Article X.—The spinaker boom when used in carry- 
ing sail shall not be lashed to the bowsprit or stem- 
head. 

Article XI.—The helmsman or helmsmen and crew 
shall be amateurs, and the total number of persons on 
board shall be limited to four. The helmsman may be 
changed at will, and as often as may be desired in any 
race, provided that such helmsmen shall have been named 
in writing, as required by the provisions of Article X. 
of the Declaration of Trust. 


The Challenging Yachts. 


The Seawanhaka C. Y. C. was this year, at last, repre- 
sented by two yachts, from which a final choice was to 
be made before the first race. Both were designed by 
Clinton H. Crane, of New York, and they were practic- 
ally identical in dimensions and type. Seawanhaka, al- 
ready described, was sailed in the trial races of last 
month at Oyster Bay, winning the series. Challenger 
was a new boat, shipped direct from Ogdensburg to 
Montreal just before the races. 

During the winter Mr. Crane attended the School of 
Naval Architecture at Glasgow University, and the 
designing of the challenging yachts was made a part of 
his course of study. The three boats, Seawanhaka, Chal- 
lenger and Cicada, are all practically alike, and differ 
from last year’s boats, Alanka and Momo, in a much 
closer resemblance to Glencairn II. The freeboard is 
greater, the over-all length, especially forward, has been 
increased, the bowsprit has been discarded, the weight 
of centerboard has been greatly increased, the bathtub 
cockpit has been discarded, and the construction has 
been materially lightened. The lines of the boats, as 
originally designed, are very fair and yacht-like for 
this type of craft, intended to sail only on the side; and 
in point of dimensions and form the differences between 
the three boats themselves as well as between them and 
the Duggan boats, Strathcona and Speculator and the 
old Glencairn II., are so slight that even an expert in 
this type of craft would be puzzled to pick the best. It 
seems now that the possibilities of this type under exist- 
ing conditions have been completely exhausted by both 
Mr. Crane and Mr. Duggan, and that the mere chance 
of the weather might determine the winner. Two 
noticeable features of the Crane boats are the rig, which 
is lower and broader than in last year’s boats, and the 
size of the cockpit, about 4ft. wide and nearly 12ft. long 
to the eye. 

The construction worked out by Mr. Crane is novel 
and ingenious. The theory is that the framework of the 
hull, apart from the skin and deck, shall constitute a truss 
or a system of trusses capable of taking all strains of 
mast, centerboard and crew; the planking and decking 
being disregarded entirely as an element of strength, 
their sole use being to keep the water out. As a means 
to this end, Mr. Crane has used two fore and aft girders, 
from bottom to deck, about 4ft.. apart, the-upper and 
lower members being of light angle steel and the lattice 
work oi bicycle tubing. From the lower fore and 
aft member of each girder, at intervals of about 15in., 





runs an inclined strut of bicycle tubing, up to the clamp. 
The two girders are connected by cross floors of light 
wood, with holes bored for additional lightness. The 
frames and deck beams are of very small size, and the 
planking and decking is about 3-16in. In Seawanhaka 
the skin is of edge-nailed strips, full 3-16in., the deck be- 
ing laid “in-and-out” like the plating of a steel ship, the 
projecting edges helping to give a hold for the feet. 
The illustration of Seawanhaka shows lier condition after 
sailing the trial races. The hull is very unfair and lumpy 
in different places, and the bow shows a distinct pulling 
up, causing a serious alteration of form. 

Challenger is the handsomest craft yet turned out in 
the class; when she came to Lake St. Louis she was 
a model of fine work. Her form was perfectly fair, and the 
construction would pass the strictest scrutiny in all parts. 
The work on all three of the Crane boats was done by 
the Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company, of Ogdens- 
burg, and in all details, of hull, fittings, spars and rig- 
ging, is as near to perfection as has yet been reached in 
this era of elaborate sailing machines. Challenger was 
planked with white cedar, but the strake below the wale 
was of mahogany, with transom of the same wood. The 
effect aimed at by Mr. Crane was to diminish the ap- 
parent freeboard by means of the dark strake, and in this 
he was successful. The boat was varnished all over; 
while Seawanhaka, originally enameled white, had been 
turned to a yellowish tint by polishing and varnishing. 
The spars were absolutely faultless in material and con- 
struction, without a knot or blemish. 

Mr. Crane’s first object this year has been to reduce 
weight, especially where it does not count as ballast, and 
to this end he has reduced the area of the deck by a 
very large cockpit, and cut the thickness of deck and skin 
to the very last limit. The deck was 3-16in., so thin 
that an incautious step or an accidental slip, even on the 
part of a light man, would split it, as happened to Sea- 
wanhaka at Oyster Bay, and to Challenger during the 
cup races. The latter boat was intended to last through 
thrée to six days of racing on Lake St. Louis, and noth- 
ing more, it never being expected by her designer that 
she would be turhed to any useful purpose. Her plank- 
ing was just 3-16in. as worked, and this was decreased in 
the finishing. With an over-all length of about 32ft., a 
beam of 8ft. 3in., as stated, a centerboard of 400lbs, with 
500sq.ft. of sail, and a crew weighing G6oolbs., it was ex- 
pected that the trusses would carry all strains, and that 
the planking would hold for about a week. 

As the results proved, this calculation was wrong. The 
trussing held fairly well, though after the first race the 
original fairness of form had begun to disappear, new 
humps and hollows being visible each succeeding day, 
but the planking began to split from the start. When 
taken in tow for the first race, Challenger bumped 
against Dominion, and a hole as big as a silver dollar 
was made in her starboard side, in addition to one 
previously received in handling in transit. After this 
race she showed checks in places, and after the hard 
hammering in the sea on Tuesday the planking was 
virtually wrecked. A bad hole under the starboard bow 
near the chainplates was laid to a collision with a log or 
similar wreckage on the leg up toward Beaconsfield, but 
in addition to this the planking was badly checked in 
many places, and the seams started and nails drawn. 
The bottom strake of planking, where the keel would be 
if there had been one, was of oak, and it was split and 
checked for a length of several feet. One place on the 
port side, where a check made on Monday had been 
mended by a thin piece tacked inside, showed a new 
check just below the piece. Temporary repairs were 
made to enable the boat to sail the fourth race, but it 
is doubtful whether she would have been at all safe for 
another race in a heavy sea. It was found so dangerous 
to tow her in a sea, at any speed and with the greatest 
care, that on Tuesday she sailed the four miles from 
the club station to the start. To all appearances, both 
boats. were used up when they left Dorval, though it 
may yet be possible to utilize them by stiffening the 
frames and replanking and decking. 


The Defending Yachts. 


The defending fleet this year included four yachts, of 
which three were designed by Mr. Duggan. The fourth, 
Manitou, was designed by Mr. Huntley R. Drummond, 
an amateur member of the club. She was of the same 
type as the Duggan boats, and proved a very good boat 
in heavy weather. Of the Duggan boats the first, 
Strathcona, designed for Lord Strathcona, was very 
similar to Glencairn II., while Speculator differed in 
some details of model, but not materially. A third boat 
of the same type was started and well in frame, but after 
the trials of Dominion she was abandoned, and is now in 
the shop. 

The construction of these boats is similar to Glencairn 
I. instead of Glencairn II., with the smooth-lap or 
ship-lap planking. The Duggan fleet o1 last year showed 
a novel and in some respects successful system of con- 
struction, with two serious defects. The framework was 
weak locally about the mast, and the plank fastenings, of 
fine iron brads, with the points turned against a stake in 
driving, were not strong enough. Glencairn II, went 
through the races all right, and was raced again this 
year, but some of the boats showed serious weakness 
in the plank fastenings. This year Mr. Duggan deter- 
mined to return to the ship-lap, using for the main frames 
stuff about in. thick and 2in. deep, sawn regardless 
of the grain, one piece lapping by another. In addition 
to these main frames, lighter ones were bent in between. 
Each main frame was braced by light wooden diagonals, 
to make a truss, and the hull was very thoroughly 
trussed fore and aft in the same manner. Both plank- 
ing and decking, of British Columbia cedar, were fin- 
ished to a thickness of 5-16 to ¥%in., Mr. Duggan pre- 
ferring a safe thickness, and also relying to a certain 
extent on the skin for strength. The centerboards*were 
about the same as last year, the rudders were of a 
peculiar shape, broad below, and the cockpits | were 
open to the floor, but quite small compared. with the 
Crane boats. The illustration of Speculater shows the 
general’ points of resemblance and difference between 
the work of the two designers. 


“The rigs of the Duggan boats this year: presented a 
contrast from that of Glencairn ‘II.. being higher and. 


narrower, until that of Dominion really suggested Momo. 


. 


In this respect the two designers have changed positions. 
The spars were hollow, not so handsome as those of the 
Crane boats, but standing well in service. The sails 
were made by Oldrieve & Horn, of Kingston, and were 
decidedly an improvement on last year; though not up to 
the work of Wilson & Silsby on the Crane boats. 

In justice to the work of Mr. Duggan, from the be- 
ginning of the 15ft. class, it must be said that while he 
has sought to make the most of every new principle of 
design, he has at the same time, in every boat up to and 
including Speculator, kept as closely as possible to the 
conventional yacht form. His boats have all looked well 
under way, and have been free from such purely freak 
features as the bow of Alanka and similar startling in- 
novations. In Dominion, however, he has departed 
from all conventional and sentimental timitations, and 
followed the general fashion in disregarding everything 
but speed. The deck plan of this remarkable craft is 
similar to Vagaty of last year and Akabo of this, almost 
a parallelogram, the two ends being cut off square 
across, and the sides having a slight sweep. Her over- 
all length is 36ft. or a few inches under, her extreme 
beam is 7ft. 8in. at deck, and the breadth across her 
bow and stern is apparently 5ft. There is a good free- 
board, but very little sheer. The centerline of the deck 
runs up to the highest point at the mast from each end, 
and instead of a curve in the transverse section, the 
round of the deck beam, there is an angle like an in- 
verted /\ or the roof of a house. The boat is difficult 
to describe without diagrams, which are not now avail- 
able. The beam of each hull, at the waterline, is 
about 2ft. gin., with a space of some 2ft. between the 
two hulls. The. design shows a distance of 2%in. 
between the surface of the water and the central 
portion of the bottom,.with the allowed weight of 6oolbs. 
on board; and when the boat is afloat in perfectly still 
water without crew on board this distance looks to be 
about gin. This central portion is a continuation of the 
bottom, at some distance below the deck, probably 15in. 
at the mast, and is entirely disconnected with the 
deck. The name “toboggan” has been adapted to it, 
and it is claimed that in sailing the boat at times settles 
down on it, either forward or aft, thus preventing the 
pitch-poling that was a striking characteristic of the 
Herreshoff catamarans. The centerboard and rudder are 
the same as in Speculator, the former weighing less, and 
both are placed in the fore and aft centerline of the hull. 
The deck and side view show a resemblance to Vagary 
and Akabo, but below the water each bilge is dropped to 
form a separate portion of the hull, the overhang at each 
end being very long. The cockpit is comparatively small 
and extends to the middle portion of the bottom. 

The construction is very ingenious, and apparently of 
ample strength. Each of the deep frames, as mentioned 
in the description of Speculator, is really a transverse 
truss, of a simple wooden construction, but very strong. 
A deep vertical keelson of wood is worked along the 
bottom of each hull, and also along the center of the 
middle portion, with diagonal bracing. The mast is sus- 
pended from two fore and aft pieces of oak, which rest 
on top of the trusses, by four steel bolts supporting a 
step block. The chainplates run well down the frames, 
inside the planking. Lanyards are used instead of turn- 
buckles, the latter not being readily obtainable in Can- 
ada; as there were numerous other small fittings re- 
quired, it was not considered worth while to waste time 
over turnbuckles when the same end could be obtained 
by lanyards. Both planking and decking are shiplap, 
about in. 

All of the previous Duggan boats, including the 15- 
footers of 1896, have been finished with a special prep- 
aration of potlead, but there has been a general comment 
among spectators on the superior’ appearance of the 
Seawanhaka boats, El Heirie, Momo and Alanka, all 
bright. While this counts for little, this year Mr. Dug- 
gan has taken to the bright varnish finish for Speculator 
and Strathcona, and Dominion has been enameled white. 
The polishing coats of varnish have turned this to a 
yellowish tint, but she is light enough to show to ad- 
vantage on the water. A careful inspection after the 
hard work of the third race, in a heavy sea, showed some 
slight breaks in the previously smooth enamel along the 
seams of each hull amidships, indicating some strain 
in places, but the hull was apparently as sound and tight 
as ever. 

While the forestay sets well inboard, the base of 
the fore triangle is longer than in any of the older boats, 
the triangle being larger, so that a very large spinaker 
can be carried. In both Dominion and Challenger the 
spinakers and spinaker booms have exceeded a reason- 
able limit. While the crews are larger by one man each, 
the increase of size of kites tends tou make the work 
harder. 


Before the Races. 


The two Crane boats arrived at Lachine on Aug. 2 and 
3, and were unloaded at the wharf of the Dominion 
Bridge Company, on the canal, being towed up to Dor- 
val and rigged. The Crane party inciuded Messrs. C. 
H. and H. M. Crane. J. H. Stackpole. Sherman Hoyt, 
H. C. Eno, J. R. Solley and P. R. Labouisse, with two 
professional sailors. Seawanhaka and Challenger were 
rigged and sailed against each other over the cup course 
for the week preceding the races. The two Canadian 
boats were also under way from time to time, and all 
four were constantly cleaned and polished to get the 
required surface. On Aug. 8 it was reported that Mr. 
Duggan was seriously ill. While his condition was exag- 
gerated, there was ‘some foundation for the reports in the 
fact that he had to stop all work and place himself 
under the doctor's orders: On Aug. 10 he wrote to 
Com. 4milius Jarvis, of Toronto, asking him to sail 
Dominion on Saturday, as there was no one at Dorval 
who was qualified to take his place at the stick. Com. 
Jarvis had already declined an invitation to sail one of 
the Duggan boats in the trial races, and to attend the cup 
races, being very busy, but he dro everything and 
took the train for Montreal. on ursday, arriving at 
Dorval on Friday morning. He took out Dominion, 
while Mr. Arthur Hamilton sailed Speculator,. for a 
trial of the new boat. The great question all day Friday 
was as to the final selection of the sailing committee, it 
being practically settled that Mr. Crane would choose 
Challenger in preference to Seawanhaka for his side. 
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Mr. Gibson arrived in the morning, and in the course 
of the day made the following protest: 


Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., Aug. 12, 1898—To the 
Sailing Committee, R. St. L. Y. C.) per A. F. Riddell, 
Esq., Chairman.—Gentlemen: The race committee of 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. have instructed me 
to lay before you their opinion in regard to the eligi- 
bility of the yacht Dominion, which I am just informed 
has been selected by you to defend the Seawanhaka 
international cup. 

We are of opinion that the universally observed cus- 
tom of classifying vessels with two hulls in classes dis- 
distinct from one-hulled boats, as catamarans, should 


Duchess of York was run as last year from Lachine, af- 
fording a good view of the course at all times. 


First Race. 


Windward and Leeward. 
Saturday, Aug. 13. 


On Friday afternoon, after a pleasant day, a heavy 
thunderstorm passed over the Lake, followed by rain 
at times through the night, but it was clear by 6 A. M. 
on Saturday, though the sky was cloudy and over- 
cast. A fresh west wind was blowing, kicking up a 
good sea on the Lake. The two yachts, Challenger and 
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ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE Y. C. STATION, DORVAL. 


Dominion. Challenger. Seawanhaka. 

be considered as applying to the yacht Dominion, inas- 
much as she has two distinct immersed hull sections 
and two separate waterlines, constituting two hulls, 
which are connected only above the waterline. 

It seems to us that the reason why catamarans were 
not specifically barred in the agreement was because 
the custom of classifying them separately was so set- 
tled as to amount to an unwritten law requiring no 
mention. Under these circumstances, we feel obliged 
to make a formal protest against the selection of Do- 
minion to defend the cup, and we appeal confidently to 
the sailing committee of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 
as tmpires to give this question a new and impartial con- 
sideration for the welfare of the sport in which we are 
all deeply interested. We cheerfully leave the decision 
in regard to these races in your hands, and will abide 
by your ruling. 

We remain, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 

The Race Committee of the’S. C. Y. C. 
(per R. W. Gibson). 





A meeting of the sailing committee was held, lasting 
until a late hour on Friday night, Mr. Gibson being pres- 
ent, and the question being earnestly discussed. The 
following decision was finally announced by the com- 
mittee: 


Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., Aug. 12, 1898.—To the 
Race Committee, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.—Gen- 
tlemen: We have given your letter of this date, con- 
veying your opinion of the yacht Dominion, mature 
consideration, and have had the advantage of a pro- 
longed discussion regarding the matter with your repre- 
sentative, Mr. R. W. Gibson. We have reached the con- 
clusion that Dominion comes quite within the terms 
of the Declaration of Trust, and the agreement covering 
the special conditions of the match for the present year. 
It is their terms which we have alone to consider, and 
on which our decision must be based. We might be 
permitted to add that, even from the point of view of 
ethical sporting principles, Dominion represents a new 
and ingenious application of recognized features in 
yacht designing, and is a legitimate and logical step 
in the line of development of this type of yacht. We 
beg to express our hearty appreciation of your accept- 
ance in advance of the judgment of the committee. 

We remain, gentlemen, very respectfully vours, 

The Race Committee of the R. St. L. Y. C. 
(A. F. Riddell, Chairman). 





Pending the final decision, it had become known that 
a letter had been received from the Seawan- 
haka C. Y. C. committee in New York, instructing 
Mr. Crane to refuse to start against Dominion in the 
event of -her being chosen. As none of the committee 
were present, however, to consider all the circumstances 
of the case, Messrs. Crane and Gibson decided to start 
on the morrow. 
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Strathcona. 


Dominion, were launched early in the morning, their 
centerboards shipped and sails bent. To accommo- 
date Com. Jarvis a longer tiller was made for Domin- 
ion, with the usual “dog’s leg.” The two yachts were 
taken in tow of the same steamer and started for the 
line, off Pointe Claire, but before they had gone far 
they bumped together, Dominion knocking a small 
hole in Challenger near the starboard chainplate. Chal- 
lenger had to return to the club house, where she was 
hauled out and repaired, starting for the line in tow 
of Vailima at 12:50, while Chipmunk passed a line to 
Dominion. 

The fleet off Pointe Claire was a small one compared 
with last year, the weather keeping awayethe canoes 
and small craft. The club steamer, Duchess of York, 
carried a goodly number of spectators, and many steam 
yachts were out. The yachts were towed up close in- 
shore by Pointe Claire, both setting mainsails with three 
reefs, and storm jibs. Challenger cast off her tow line 
about 1:30, just as a light rain began to fall, and ran 
out to the line. Dominion towed over and cast off near 
the committee steamer, the steam yacht Dama. 

The wind was not much lighter and the sea had gone 
down, while a light rain fell at intervals. 

At 1:55 Dominion shook out her third reef, Challenger 
at once following, and at 2 o’clock the preliminary signal 
was given, followed by the preparatory at 2:10. While 
waiting for the last gun the two boats kept far apart, 
with no inclination to bother each other. Within the 
last minute Dominion was just by the stern of the 
Dama, while Challenger was flying about inshore of 


a well-planned start, and had a lee berth instead of a 
weather one. They settled down to work in a fresh 
breeze, with a moderate sea. Dominion stood up 
straighter than Challenger, and worked out to windward 
in a wonderful way. 

Challenger was the first to tack, 7m. after the start, 
Dominion at once following. She was now well ahead 
and continued to gain to the weather mark, where they 
were timed: 

First Round—First Mark. 


Time. Elapsed. Loss. Lead. 
ENE Sin ds incnesse es 2 39 20 0 24 20 bearer 0 01 5 
CET  cosccsdecescch 2 41 10 0 26 10 0 01 50 6-46 = 


Dominion set’ one of Speculator’s balloon jibs as a 
spinaker to port, the wind being still fresh; but Chal- 
lenger set her big spinaker. She gained all the way 
down wind, and when they jibed she was almost up 
with the leader. The times were: 


First Round—Finish. 


Time. Elapsed. Loss. Lead. 
Bpataialon: .sice.s so cteses 2 54 45 0 15 25 0 01 33 0 00 17 
SOOT sa cnncygnensatn 2 55 02 0 13 52 a” ee bbs 00 


They started on starboard tack, but Challenger tacked 
in a minute or two, followed by Dominion, the latter 
shaking out her second reef. Challenger followed by 
mostly shaking out her two remaining reefs, on which 
Dominion promptly shook out her first reef. Then 
the crews worked forward, Dominion setting a second 
jib, which she soon shifted for her ordinary working 
jib, while Challenger set her working jib at once. The 
wind had fallen by this time, and the sun was shining, 
with only a roll to the seas, the whitecaps having gone 
for the day. The wind was now N.W. instead of W. 

As they stood over the same water as in the first 
round, Dominion ahead, but to leeward, worked out 
across Challenger’s bows, gaining steadily. Challenger, 
being much quicker in stays, tried to tempt Dominion 
into a series of short tacks, but after once following 
her the Canadian refused the bait, and held a long 
starboard tack until she was ready to make a short hitch 
for the mark, where the times were: 


Second Round—First Mark. 


Time. Elapsed. Loss. Lead. 
Dominion ---3 19 20 0 24 35 ee 00 55 
Challenger +o003 20 15 0 25 13 0 00 38 o> 





They_ran down slowly under a hot sun, with a light 
westerly breeze and smooth water. When two-thirds 
of the leg was covered, Dominion lowered her spinaker, 
jibed over and set it on the other side, losing some time 
in the maneuver. Challenger handled her spinaker 
much more rapidly, shifting. it over without lowering it. 
The end of the round was timed: 


Time Elapsed. Loss. Lead. 
ONE 5 6 0 cds0tnvnseee 3 42 35 0 23 15 0 00 41 0 00 14 
Te ee 3 42 49 0 22 34 oer oa Si kar Se 


Again Challenger had made a big gain on Dominion, 
so that they started practically even. 

With the wind now west, both, after the hitch over the 
lines on starboard, made a long port tack, this time in 
the direction of Pointe Claire. For a time Challenger 
footed out ahead, but Dominion worked out to windward 
and had a good lead, holding on until close in to Bea- 
consfield, when she tacked for the mark at 4:00, with 
Challenger at once about in her wake. On the long 
reach across Dominion sailed very fast, especially 
when she could be kept on one hull, and she made up 
on the windward work more than her loss in the previous 
round. The times were: 


Third Round—First Mark. 
Time. Elapsed. Loss. Lead. 
Dc cancacceveares 411 50 0 29 15 sol Soa 0 01 00 
EET wis ccvcdeceesd 412 50° 0 30 01 0 00 46 < aa Re 


The run down was the most exciting incident of the 
race, as Challenger gained steadily, and it was a question 





FINISH OF 
Dominion six seconds ahead. 


the other end of the line, marked by a scow with a 
target on it. Challenger came for the line from in- 
shore on starboard tack with good way on. Dominion 
filled away just before the gun, standing along the line 
on port tack, She was moving with but little way on 
when Challenger came up without being seen; at the 
last moment Dominion was luffed, but she is compara- 
tively slow in stays at best, and still slower: without 
headway. Challenger was forced about on port tack 
in order to avoid a collision, which might have been 
fatal to her. Both continued over the line, the foul put- 
ting Dominion to windward of Challenger. 

Dominion’s start was a very poor one, in spite of 
Com. Jarvis’ known skill at the tiller, and in a one- 
gun’ start she was poorly placed, on the inferior tack, 
and it was her place to keep a sharp lookout. The only 
explanation of the foul was that Challenger was aot 
seen until the last moment. 
done except that Challenger lost all the advantage of 
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Fortunately no harm was 


FIRST RACE. 


which would finish first. After a hard race Dominion 
crossed the line 6s. ahead. The final times were: 


Time Elapsed. Loss. Lead. 
REED  dacnsevseescoes 427 30 6 15 40 0 00 & 0 00 06 
SRROET: co cccccceseced 427 36 0 14 46 o Sanne ie as 


Mr. Crane boarded the committee boat immediately 
after the finish, and Mr. Gibson wrote a formal protest, 
on which the sailing committee made the following de- 
cision: 

Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., Aug. 13, 1808.—The race 
committee of the St. Lawrence Y. C., having taken into 
consideration the protest of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C. race committee, have decided that in accordance 
with Article ITI. of Sailing Regulation 26 the race 
of Aug. 13 he and is hereby awarded to Challenger.— 
A. F. Riddell, Chairman. 


ut the race Challenger was much the bet- 
er Rete Dominion’s crew doing poor work with the 
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Second Race. 
Triangular Course. 
Monday, Aug. 15. 


Sunday was a very quiet day at Dorval; the weather - 


was perfect, an ideal summer day, with a blue sky and 
clear atmosphere, warm, but tempered by a pleasant 
breeze. The two yachts had been hauled out immediate- 
ly after the race, and no work was done on them. The 
crews spent the day visiting or lounging about the club 
house. Monday morning was clear and pleasant, but 
perfectly calm. Challenger required the attentions of 
a boat builder, several checks having developed in her 
planking, but by 9 o’clock both boats were ready for 
launching. Mr. Duggan was on hand early, though 
Mr. Shearwood was already at work, and doing all that 
was necessary. It is noticeable in this race, as in the 
two preceding years, that the principals, the actual skip- 
pers of the two boats, make it their personal work to 
attend to all details. They are up early every morning 
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mediately came about again, but this time Dominion 
refused to follow as-she is perceptibly slower in stays, 
and held on for a little time, when she too came on 
port tack. They held this tack for some time, Dominion 
going steadily until she was 250yds. on Challenger’s 
weather bow. Each made a couple of short tacks for 
the second mark, Dominion making it with a lead of 
Im. 26s., a total gain of 1m, 33s. in two miles to wind- 
ward. 

They came down fast under plain sail, with a good 
breeze on the beam, Dominion making another gain of 
25s., so that she ended the round at 1:47:19, with a 
lead of Im. 5Is. 

Dominion jibed smartly at the line, and her balloon 
jib went up, her crew making better work than on 
Saturday. Challenger came along in a hot stern chase, 
and began to overhaul the leader, but at too great a 
distance to interfere with her. Dominion held in a lit- 
tle toward Pointe Claire on this leg, Challenger steering 
a straighter course. When they luffed around the mark, 
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DOMINION. 


for such work as may be necessary, and their crews 
are always with them. There is no leaving of all care 
of the boats to subordinates, the skippers merely board- 
ing them just before the start. 

As there was no wind, matters were not hurried, and 
it was after: 10 o’clock before Challenger, in tow of 
Vailima, and Dominion in tow of Chipmunk, left the 
club pier. When the fleet reached the start, there was 
a long wait; a light N.E. wind just stirred the surface 
of the water off Pointe Claire, but the smoke from the 
tall chimneys of Lachine tailed away N.W., and it was 
very doubtful where if at all the wind would finally 
settle. As the triangular course was in order, it was 
desired to get one leg dead to windward if possible. 

A number of yachts were out to see the race, with 
canoes, skiffs, launches and other small craft.e At 12:30 the 
wind was S.E. over the course, moderate, and the two 
boats were notified that the course would be sailed with 
buoys to port, making a free reach to Pointe Claire, a 
beat to the second mark, and a reach in with wind 
abeam. The two boats were under way for some time, 
Mr. Crane with his regular crew on Challenger. Mr. 
Duggan was at the tiller of Dominion, with Messrs. 
Shearwood, Bolton and Arthur Hamilton. : 

The preliminary signal was given at 12:50, with the 
preparatory at 1:00. The boats were wide apart during 
the interval, one above and one below the line. Chal- 
lenger came from above the line when but one minute 
was left, and Dominion, standing in the other direction, 
tacked into a fine berth on Challenger’s weather bow. 
Her balloon jib had just been set in stops, and as she 
crossed it was broken out and the working jib lowered. 
She went over to windward and about soft. distant from 
Challenger, both moving fast, and Challenger at first 
going ahead, as if to get through Dominion’s lee. This 
failed, and within two minutes of the start pebrage 
was luffing hard for Dominion’s weather quarter. For 
nearly ten minutes there was a lively luffing match, both 
well off their course, Dominion holding her own. 

At 1:15 Challenger bore off, setting spinaker to port, 
Dominion getting out her spinaker. Once more they 
luffed, and Challenger, on Dominion’s weather beam, 

. fell away until she fouled Dominion’s spinaker boom. 
They were now so near the mark that it was necessary 
to jibe. As they ran down, Challenger at last got by 
Dominion to windward and had a clear lead of about 
soft., as they jibed over and luffed around with 7s. be- 
tween them. oe 

There was heeling and hiking on Challenger as sheets 
were hardened; but Dominion, standing much stiffer, 
began to steam by to windward. The wind was moder- 
ate and puffy, as it had been over the first leg. It was 
evident that while Challenger’s crew had to work at 
times to keep her up, Mr. Crane had her under good 
control, and could readily heel her or hold her at an 
effective angle, such as these boats require in order to 
maintain their highest speed. 

Dominion, however, had ideas of her own as to 
angle of heel, most of the time she stood up quite 
straight, her crew, even to leeward, being unable to 
heel ee in spite of her narrow beam. At intervals, how- 

ever, she would of herself lift the weather hull just clear 

-- of the water, instantly picking up in speed. At all 
“times she was working out tc. windward, but her per- 

formance was not as even as that of Challenger. 
After standing for two minutes on port tack, Chal- 

lenger came about, Dominion following. Challenger im- 


CHALLENGER. 


at 2:01:45 for Dominion, Challenger had made a gain 
of 1m. 6s. 

The second leg was sailed under the same conditions 
as on the first round, excepting that the wind was a 
little stronger, while the sky clouded over with a threat 
of a squall to windward. Dominion repeated her gain 
of the first round, making 1m. 24s. on Challenger to the 
second mark. Each sailed her own course, with no 
feints or maneuvering, one long leg on port tack and a 


First _Round—First Leg. 





i Time. Elapsed. Loss. Lead. 
DOmION 20. esedseess 1 20 27 17 0 00 07 bow de 
Chaleneee. vescccisvecics 1 20 2 0 15 20 aeses 0 00 07 

Second . 
SONNE sc tain tnacdbeas 1 36 15 Let ag wey ae 0 01 26 
Challenger ....ccccccccce 137 41 017 21 0 01 3 + ah ea 
co. Third Leg. 
SIGMUND. 5605 cache ons 1 4719 0 11 04 an fae 0 01 51 
ae rrp 1 49 10 0 11 29 0 00 25 étee 
ns Second Round—First Leg. 
Dominion . 2 O01 45 0 14 26 0 01 06 0 00 45 
Challenger 2 02 30 013 20 a oath osx < 

a, Second Leg. 

DOGO ooo cncccccesess 217 06 0 i 21 a? de oe 0 02 09 
TE ee Se 219 15 0 16 45 0 01 24 = ant 
Third Leg. 

Dt acne ces edccues 2 27 40 0 10 34 % wees 0 02 20 
SE: decticnccunine 2 30 00 0 10 45 000 11 ee eke 

i Third Round—First Leg. 

PND ah diicadnecedées 2 40 40 0 13 00 0 01 50 0 00 30 
Challenger ....cccccccces 2 41 10 01110 sles. Ve wen “oe 
Second Leg. 

Domtiniad ; .<cscccccces +. -2 55 00 0 14 2 Pe 0 02 16 
CRAMIED  dscccccccceuna 2 57 16 0 16 06 0 01 46 ae tail 
Third Leg. 

TOQUE a ceccecuacutes 3 05 00 0 10 00 iadsaa 0 02 47 
Challenged. s.0cccccccceee 3 07 47 0 10 31 0 00 31 alee; ba 


After the race both boats were hauled out, as usual, and 
sails and hulls carefully tended. 


Third Race. 
Windward and: Leeward Course. 
Tuesday, Aug. 16. 


The wind held strong through the evening, with a 
threat of rain before midnight, and Tuesday morning 
was cloudy, with a strong S.W. wind. Thunder was 
heard at times, and a lively shower passed over the 
club house at 8 A. M., but it was clear again, though 
the breeze held strong and the sky was cloudy, at 11 
A. M., when the committee steamer Dama, Rear-Com. 
Stephens, left the club house. Dominion started in tow 
of Chipmunk, but Challenger preferred the wet. sail of 
four miles, from the club house to the starting line, to 
the risk of towing in the sea. Challenger-sailed with the 
same crew, but W. A. C. Hamilton took the place he 
had on Saturday on board. Dominion, Mr. Arthur 
Hamilton following the race on Chipmunk. 

The course called for was to windward and leeward. 
The committee boat reached the start at 11:30, and just 
at noon Challenger came up under three reefs and a 
storm jib, sailing very fast. Meanwhile Chipmunk had 
towed Dominion up to Pointe Claire, inshore, where she 
set sail and stood across for the line, under the same 
canvas as Challenger. 

With the wind S.W., it was necessary to shift the 
large float which marked one end of the line further in 
toward Pointe Claire, so that the two miles to windward 
would clear the long shoal off Isle Perrot. This took 
some little time, and it was 12:25 when the preliminary 
whistle was blown. The second mark was sent out 
dead to windward from the line, about S.S.W., two 
miles. Dominion had now but two reefs in her mainsail 
and a storm jib. There were no canoes nor small sail 
boats out, but a dozen yachts and as many steam yachts, 
with the Duchess of York. The Lachine B. C. war 
canoe was at the line. 

The preparatory whistle was given at 12:35, with the 
start at 12:40. With some three minutes still to go, both 
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CUP COURSES LAID OUT JUST WEST OF LINE 2-3, START NEAR 2. 


shorter one for the mark, the wind being not quite up 
the course. 

The last leg af the round showed a loss of 11s. by 
Challenger, making Dominion’s lead at the end of the 
second round 2m. 20s. ee 

On the free leg Challenger once more made a big 
gain, tm. 50s., so that Dominion started to windward 
with but 30s. lead. She added to this, however, practic- 
ally all that she had just lost, 1m. 46s. at the second 
mark. They reached home to be timed, Dominion ex- 
actly two hours for the full course of twelve miles, lead- 
ing Challenger by 2m. 47s., having gained 31s. on the 
reach. No protest was made over the foul on the first 
leg. 

SECOND RACE. 
Preliminary, 12:50:00. Preparatory, 1:00:00. Start, 1:05:00, 





yachts stood across on port tack in the direction of 
Pointe Claire, and when a little over a minute was 
left Challenger came about on starboard tack for the 
line, to windward of Dominion. The latter tacked and 
reached out ahead for a moment, but Challenger came 
up on her as they neared the line and passed ahead, 
Dominion being on her weather quarter as they crossed. 
At this time the wind was much lighter, both boats mov- 
ing slowly, and going very easily in the sea. On Chal- 
lenger Mr. Crane sat to leeward of the tiller. 

Within a couple of minutes after crossing Challenger 
shook out her third reef, Dominion shaking out her 
second reef. Both crews worked smartly, and little way 
was lost. Challenger at once tacked, and after a minute 
Dominion followed her. The latter was already well 
out to windward, and her position steadily improved 
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as they stood along on one long port tack. 

The wind soon increased to its old force, but Domin- 
ion hardly seemed to feel it as she went out to windward 
with an easy motion over the seas. There were hard 
puffs at times, in which Challenger heeled to a hard 
angle and luffed up. The observatory on the mountain, 
as it proved, recorded the force of the wind as eighteen 
miles, the record for the heaviest breeze in last year’s 
races being twenty miles. 

At I P. M. Challenger tacked, well inshore off Bea- 
consfield, Dominion at once coming about for the mark, 
showing a long lead of open water. One long leg on 
starboard brought Dominion to the mark, she having 
to pass on the lee side and tack around, to lead it to 
starboard. Her time for the two miles was 29m. 30s. 
Challenger followed 2m. 35s. later. 

After rounding they jibed booms to port and set 
spinakers, Challenger having trouble with hers before 
it was properly set. The run was made by Dominion 
in 13m. 49s., she losing 49s. to Challenger, thus having 
im. 37s. to her credit as she luffed over the line on 
starboard tack to begin the second round. She stood 
along on starboard until Challenger rounded, tacking at 
the line, when Dominion also came about, with a long 
lift out to windward. 

As they beat out again the wind was a little lighter, 
the sun now shining hot overhead. At 1:40 Dominion 
went on starboard tack for the mark, Challenger tacking 
a little jater. The times showed a further gain of 3m. 
49s. for Dominion. . 

They jibed and set spinakers as before, and ran down; 
challenger making up just half a minute. 

On the last round the wind freshened, and Challenger, 
to leeward and close under the Pointe Claire and Bea- 
consfield shore, caught it very hot as puff after puff 
struck her. She would have been far better off under 
three reefs instead of two, as there was no hope of her 
winning save through an accident to Dominion, and 
she was straining hull and spars to no purpose. The 
wind, which had varied through the race, was now 
more to the westward. Dominion turned the last mark 
with a gain of 4m. 34s., and a lead of gm. 29s. She set 
no spinaker, and carried her boom on the starboard side, 
topping it well up and taking things easily. Challenger’s 
crew raced her as hard as she could be pushed to the 
finish, carrying a spinaker all the way over the last leg, 
the wind being lighter than in the first part of this 


round. Dominion lost Im. 3s. on the run, but won by 
8m. 26s. 
THIRD RACE. 
First Round—First Leg. 

Time. Elapsed. Loss. Lead. 
SEO «o dctivecsiwaVeo 1 09 30 0 29 30 a tied 0 02 25 
CREE | ovvcn nd o0e0508 111 55 0 31 55 0 02 25 . 29 *” 

Second Leg. 

SOOION an casccivwe sence 1 23 19 0 13 49 0 00 49 0 01 37 
CED © epcccneapecses 1 24 56 0 13 00 © se ee 9 ve es 
Second Round—First Leg. 
eS Oe ee 1 47 25 0 24 06 at ie 0 05 25 
Challenger ...........s0 1 52 50 0 27 54 0 03 49 28s es 
Second Leg. 

PEND - Lerheppnseesese 2 02 04 0 14 39 0 00 30 0 04 55 
SE ccccwnnpsesone 2 06 59 0 14 09 oer we 6:60 se 
Third Round—First Leg. 
eR . ivisiwiuss cit 2 31 16 0 29 12 ee 0 09 29 
CRORE coccrcvsccvcce 2 40 45 0 33 46 0 04 34 . 2) 0s 
Second Leg. 

RRO’ oo ncvscessescel 2 44 45 0 13 29 "ep ee 0 08 26 
CNOT  ncsccccvcscuss 2 53 11 0 12 26 0 01 03 csdee eb 
Fourth Race. 


Triangular Course. 
Wednesday, Aug. 17. 

The wind held fresh through Tuesday night, but fell 
by sunrise, there being almost a calm on the lake, with 
heavy clouds in the N.W., ending in a brisk shower at 
8 o’clock. Temporary repairs were made to the hull 
of Challenger, and she bent her cotton mainsail. During 
the morning in spite of threatening clouds the sky 
cleared until the sun was shining brightly at noon, with 
a light west wind and smooth sea. Challenger towed out 
astern of Vailima, and bent her silk mainsail in place 
of the cotton one. Dominion came out after Chipmunk. 

The signals were given at 12:35, 12:45 and 12:50. 
The course was triangular, with buoys to starboard, a 
close reach to first mark, a beam wind to the second, the 
Pointe Claire buoy, and a run in. 

This time Challenger got the start, Dominion being 
close on her weather quarter, both moving slowly. 
They crossed on the starboard tack, and trimmed for a 
close reach, Dominion working out to windward, but 
Challenger footing decidedly faster. The wind fresh- 
ened, heeling Challenger to a stiff angle at times, but she 
seemed to like the conditions, and opened out a good 
lead on Dominion, being 5oyds. ahead when half over 
the leg. She luffed around the mark with a lead of 
Im. 42s. 

They reached off under the same sail, with sheets 
eased, Challenger losing 1m. 2s. The last leg was run 
with spinakers to starboard before a freshening breeze, 
now more to the west. When half way over the leg each 
turned in cne reef before the turn to windward. The 
end of the round showed a gain of 50s. for Challenger, 
making her lead 1m. 30s. 

It was now a beat to the Wst mark with more wind 
and a. rising sea. Challe: yer held her.own for a 
time, but Dominion at last began to overhaul her, and 
there was a hot fight as they neared the mark, Dominion 
coming up on Challenger’s weather quarter and finally 
on her beam. Challenger was obliged to give room 
at the mark, which she did, Dominion passing clear 
ahead with a lead of 6s., having gained 1m. 36s. in the 
one and one-third miles to windward. 

As Dominion turns slowly for a 20-footer, Mr. Crane 
attempted to shoot inside and through her lee,’ but as 
soon as Challenger lost the wind behind Dominion’s 
sails she lost way also, and the current carried her 
against the buoy. She cleared without damage, but was 
of course disqualified, 

The reach across showed a loss of 58s. for Challenger, 
and on the run, under spinakers, she was only able to 
cut this down by 46s., so that Dominion started the third 
round with 18s. lead. 

On the beat out she added 54s. to this, and she also 
made a gain of Im. 17s. on the reach across to Pointe 
Claire. On the last leg each shook out her reef, and 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Challenger picked up 2s., Dominion leading over the line 
by 2m. 27s. The full times were: 


FOURTH RACE. 
Preliminary, 12:35:00. Preparatory, 12:45:00. Start, 12:50:00. 
First Round—First Leg. 





Time. Elapsed. Loss. Lead. 
Challenger ......... ree 1 09.30 0 16 30 woe 0 01 42 
SPIOMIIDR: 66000 ceowseumee 1ilLZ 0 21 12 0 01 42 énaen 
Second of. 

Challenger ....:..0css005 1 20 13 0 10 43 0 01 02 0 00 40 
2 ES SS 1 20 53 0 09 41 P coves son ae 
Third Leg. 

CUNO. ss ivediccsicd 1s 0 13 07 aul be 0 01 30 
SOREL, bn cowpsccsvtete 34 0 13 57 0 00 50 > pias 
Second Round—First Leg 
Dominion ... 52 50 0 18 00 i et oie 0 00 06 
Challenger .. 0 19 36 0 01 36 6-S0 Se 

reo 
Dominion 0 09 20 pantie 0 01 04 
Challenger 0 10 18 0 00 58 eee 
Leg. 
Dominion 0 12 30 0 00 46 0 00 18 
Challenger 0 11 44 . aee o obo 
First Leg 
Dominion 30 0 15 4 cats aooes 0 01 12 
Challenger ..........000¢ 2 31 37 0 16 39 0 00 54 > ae ae 
Second Teg. 

Dewtieton ..ccccesesvecene 2 39 0 09 15 cap aes 0 02 29 
Challenger 20. .cccccsevee 2 42 09 0 10 32 0 01 17 > oe 
Third Leg. 
emiateth  sacessctccssene 2 52 45 0 13 05 0 00 02 0 02 27 
Challenger .ccccccccsvses 2 55 12 0 13 03 ot ve w ee 


After the Races, 


Great preparations were made for an entertainment in 
honor of the visitors on Wednesday night. A large danc- 
ing floor was laid on the club lawn, the house, grounds 
and pier were piped for acetylene gas and the generating 
apparatus was set up specially; Chinese lanterns were 
hung on the pier, a dinner was prepared and the band 
of the Victoria Rifles was in attendance. A special train 
from Montreal brought numerous guests, while others 
drove in from the surrounding country. 

By the time that all hands had reached the club 
house after the finish of the last race, it was noised 
around that Mr. Crane had received a telegram from the 
race committee in New York ordering him to refuse 
all courtesies extended by the R. St. L. Y. C., and to 
return to New York. With this much truth for a founda- 
tion, there went around all sorts of absurd rumors as 
to the probable action of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. In 
obedience to the orders, Mr. Crane and his party did 
not appear at the club house during the evening. During 
the evening telegrams of congratulation came in from 
London and other places. . The dance was 4 success as 
far as the Montreal and Dorval people were concerned, 
breaking up at a late hour. The sailing committee had 
planned to give a dinner on Thursday evening to the 
members of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C., but a change 
was made in the programme. 

The telegram, as finally published in the daily papers, 
was from Mr. Kerr, one of the race committee, and Mr. 
Dresser, a member of the Seawanhaka syndicate, who 
lately resigned from the committee in consequence of 
being interested in a competing yacht: 

“We wish our representatives to leave there the very 
first hour practicable after final race, also to preserve 
a very dignified attitude concerning this event, and not 
accept public or formal hospitalities. We will address 
the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., saying that we will com- 
municate with them regarding this contest as soon as we 
can gather our scattered committee. 

DRESSER AND KERR.” 


Seawanhaka and Challenger were stripped immediate- 
ly after the race, on Wednesday; everything was packed, 
no light matter, considering the amount of spars, gear, 
sails and sundries in the outfit of the two, and the naphtha 
launch Gadabout, of the club, towed them down to 
Lachine and through the lock to the Dominion Bridge 
Company’s wharf. Mr. Duggan met them here and had 
the boats lifted out by the company’s derrick and landed 
on the bank, whence they were loaded in the afternoon 
on a canal boat for Ogdensburg. 

On Thursday afternoon a challenge was received by 
the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. from the Inland Lake Y. 
A., of which Mr. J. W. Taylor, of Minneapolis, is presi- 
dent, for a race next year. - 

On Friday a meeting of the sailing committee was 
held, at which it was decided to recommend to the club 
that the cup be returned to the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. 
The reasons for this action, which will be fully stated 
later, are that it is felt that a material change of the 
conditions is necessary, and that this can best be made 
by the club which established the cup; also, as Mr. 
Duggan will retire from the contest, owing to business 
and the state of his health, the club has no designer to 
rely on in the future. 

It would be impossible to speak too highly of the 
hospitality and courtesy extended to the Reawedhake 
men and others from the States, both by the club 
officials, the sailing committee in particular, and by in- 
dividuals. While the orders to Mr. Crane, to refuse to 
race and to decline ali courtesies, aroused a good deal of 
feeling on the part of the Canadians, it was not displayed 
in any way toward Mr. Crane or other of the visitors, 
and every possible courtesy was shown them up to the 
moment of their departure. During their stay they had 
the full privilege of the club house, ways, etc., and every 
aid that could be given them in handling and shipping 
their boats, etc. 


Catamaran and Double-Hull, 


The formal. protest of Mr. Gibson, in behalf of the 
Seawanhaka race committee, sets forth very plainly the 
view of many, both from the. States and Canada; in 
brief, that Dominion was of a type that is universally 
barred in yachting by usage and common consent. As 
to the exact nature of this type a very indefinite idea 
prevails; in the protest itself the term catamaran is used 
as synonymous with double-hull. While a catamaran 
must of necessity be a double-hull craft, it does not 
necessarily follow that the reverse is the case, and that 
every double-hull boat is a catamaran. The catamaran 
is, by a strict dictionary definition, a craft composed 
of two entirely separate hulls, connected by a deck or 
more properly a light skeleton framework; the deriva- 
tion of the word is ascribed to katta, tied, and maram, 
wood, literally tied trees, indicating its original form, 
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two trunks or logs connected by cross pieces lashed to 
“them. A very common form of modern catamaran is the 
life raft seen on every passenger steamer, two cylinders 
of galvanized iron connected by a light framework in- 
tended to support several people. It was one of these 
catamarans which Naval Constructor Hobson used in 
escaping from the wreck of the Merrimac. 

The catamaran is known to yachtsmen mainly through 
the ingenious sailing machine invented twenty-two years 
ago by. N. G. Herreshoff, two canoe hulls, placed at 
some distance apart in proportion to their length, and 
connected by a framework of joints, springs and com- 
pensating levers so as to allow each to work independent- 
ly of the other. Each hull was provided with its own 
centerboard and rudder, and the connecting framework 
carried a light oval car for the crew. *The one feature 
of this device which made it successful was the use of 
the ball and socket joints with springs, as in the nu- 
merous previous experiments with rigidly connected hulls 
the craft had always worked and strained in rough water 
and had proved very slow. The leading principles of the 
catamaran are very light displacement, easy lines, and 
stability obtained by the great breadth of beam, both 
hulls being equally immersed. 


The Type of Dominion. 


It must be plain upon even a brief consideration that 
Dominion is not a catamaran. Her displacement, 1,750lbs., 
is as great as the other boats in her class, her beam is 
less; while the opening between the two portions of 
the hull extends above the normal plane of flotation, she 
is structurally but a single hull, very rigidly constructed, 
with not only an unbroken deck covering both hulls and 
all the space between, but with an unbroken bottom, 
continuous from hull to hull, and for the entire length, 
and ,enclosing, with the deck, a material amount of 
space. She possesses none of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the catamaran, and at the most she can only 
be fairly discussed as a double-hulled boat. 

There will no doubt be a hunting over of old records 
of a quarter century ago for precedents as to the status 
of catamarans in yachting, but at present we have no 
opportunity for this, nor do we see that, it has any proper 
and legitimate bearing on the discussion. The only 
question, as we see it, is whether Dominion is a double- 
hulled boat, and if so, whether the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. was legally and morally justified in selecting her. 
In discussing the question with several who have op- 
posed her, it has been conceded by them that a mere 
hollowing of the bottom, even up to the plane of flota- 
tion, so long as this plane is one and unbroken instead 
of in two separate parts, does not of necessity con- 
stitute a double-hulled boat; in other words, that as the 
rules now stand, a designer may give any amount of 
concavity, the reverse of deadrise, to the floor of his 
vessel so long as it is below the water when in measur- 
ing trim. As a matter of fact, as already stated, Domin- 
ion’s middle bottom is from 2% to 4in. above the water, 
showing two distinct and separate planes of flotation. 

Conceding that Dominion is a double-hulled boat, 
though in reality she is very much more, we doubt very 
much whether any precedent can be established, even at 
a long interval of time, which will prohibit her entry; 
but in our opinion this is but an immaterial issue. The 
whole question is one that can only be fairly discussed 
on its immediate merits, and in connection with the 
most recent developments of the modern craze for 
high speed, which promises to kill this class as it has all 
others. 

Exactly two years ago, or in the Forest AND STREAM 
of Aug. 22, 1896, in discussing the then novel El Heirie, 
we pointed out, for the first time in print, the new and. 
distinctive principle of design on which both she and* 
Glencairn I. were produced, of designing but one bilge 
of the yacht, considered in itself for the time as a 
complete hull; and of heeling the boat, when under way, 
so as to sail on this one bilge alone or on its fellow. 
So far as we are aware, while working in a general 
way toward this end, Mr. Crane in El Heirie did not 
follow out exactly this method, but in designing Glen- 
cairn I. Mr. Duggan and Mr. Shearwood- deliberately 
disregarded every part of the hull except the immersed 
waterline at a strong angle of heel, and that portion of 
the bilge beneath it. The immersed waterline was first 
plotted, as nearly symmetrical as possible, and considered 
as the normal L.W.L. plane; the section lines of the 
bilge, showing an easy spindle form of narrow beam, 
were then plotted and faired by lines equivalent to bow- 
buttock lines. After this portion of the boat was com- 
pleted, the opposite bilge being, of course, a counter- 
part to it, the middle portion at each end and the top 
sides were drawn in so as to connect these two bilges, 
and at the same time to make of the vessel a harmonious 
whole with a suitable form for sailing at times on an 
even keel, when she could not well be heeled, as when 
running; and such as to be readily constructed after the 
usual methods. The Forest AND STREAM, in the article 
alluded to, which we reprint in another column, made 
all of this perfectly plain within a few weeks after the 
advent of the two successful embodiments of the prin- 
ciple, El Heirie and Glencairn I. 

It was perfectly well understood that these boats 
evaded the measurement of L.W.L. in a new and effec- 
tive manner, and placed an entirely new value on L.W.L. 
as a factor of the Seawanhaka rule. They wiped out at 
one sweep the existing class of the normal type, and it 
was generally considered a very smart and perfectly 
justifiable trick. The fact was perfectly appreciated, not 
only by designers and experts, but by many who make 
no claims to a knowledge of the technical points of 
yachting, that an entirely new principle had been in- 
troduced. 

From the days of Noah down to the trial races of the 
Seawanhaka cup, in 1895, a period that covers many ad- 
vances in naval architecture, it has been the object of de- 
signers to produce vessels that would sail with both 
bilges equally immersed (in theory at least), and with 
their keels as deeply immersed as possible. Especially 
has this been the case with all yachts, as instanced by 
the noon ee to windward of old, and the grow- 
ing weight and depth of lead keels in more recent years. 


It was on this principle that Sorceress and Spruce, with 
the first American 15-footers, Ethelwynn, Trilby, Olita 
and Trust Me, were designed. i 


The winners of the trial 
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and cup races of the following year were built upon a 
new ard radically different principle, they were deliber- 
ately designed to be sailed with but one bilge immersed, 
the other being high in the air,, by means of shifting 
the crew to leeward if necessary in a light air. As for 
the keel, it was intended tobe just about at the surface 
of the water. 

This innovation, perhaps the most extreme in the his- 
tory of designing, was accompanied by a very marked 
increase of speed through the successful evasion of 
L.W.L. as measured, the practical result being- that the 
bilge became a narrow canoe hull, with a far greater 
length than the L.W.L. when upright, and the boat 
was allowed a much larger sail plan than the older boats 
of less effective length and far greater beam. There was 
a trick in balancing the boats, but it was far less diffi- 
cult than sailing a canoe with a long sliding seat, and 
quickly mastered. This same principle was naturally 
carried up into the 2oft. class in 1897, where it has been 
developed to an extreme point by all designers. 

The attitude of the Forest AND STREAM toward all 
developments in the direction of extreme speed and the 
specialization of the racing machine is well known, but 
in this case there was nothing to do put to follow the 
example of the yacht clubs and yachtsmen, and at least 
to accept quietly the new departure. As far as the 
clubs were concerned, no effort was made to condemn 
or check it, and the freaks which rapidly bred under it 
were one and all welcomed without a question as to their 
type or nature. Nearly fifty small craft, of 15 or 2oft. 
racing length, have been built for the Seawanhaka trial 
races in the past four seasons, of which number prob- 
ably two-thirds would justly come under the name of 
freaks, and yet no attempt has been made to draw a 
line. We realize well the difficulty of such a task, had it 
been attempted, and we do not question the wisdom of 
the policy of the race committee, as indicated by its 
acts, or lack of positive action, in encouraging the de- 
velopment of the highest possible speed at the evident 
sacrifice of every other attribute of a yacht. We merely 
wish to show that, regardless of all conventional ideas 
and sentimental scruples, designers have been encouraged 
to try the most extreme experiments, as in Skate, 
Alanka, In It, Vagary, Akabo, Arauca, Question and 
numerous others. 

The fact has been generally recognized that the high- 
est speed yet attained in either class was in boats sailing 
on the new principle, of one immersed and one emersed 
bilge; practically a new variation of the double-hull 
idea. 

The possibilities of a further extreme of development 
in the line of cutting out the practically useless keel and 
thus improving the form of each independent bilge, have 
also been understood and discussed, and in fact this is 
the only conclusion which can logically result from a 
careful study of the small yachts of the last three years. 

The first one to take this final step, as it will prob- 
ably prove, was Mr. Duggan, in Dominion; and no one 
who will study the boat as she deserves to be studied will 
be inclined to deny that he has done the work well, 
whether it be legitimate or otherwise. In Dominion he 
has employed the methods of design first used in Sothis 
and Glencairn I., in carrying out the new principle to 
its logical and probably final step, as it does not seem 
that much more-can be done in this peculiar line. It 
is very likely that further experiment will show that this 
particular boat can be materially improved in detail to 
make the finest racing machine yet known to yachting; 
but as far as principles of design are concerned, the end 
has probably been reached. 

We have not yet heard from any who have condemned 
her a word to indicate that they appreciate the vital 
points of her design. The leading principle, of sailing 
on one bilge at a time, as in Momo, Seawanhaka and 
Challenger, has been more thoroughly and scientifically 
worked up in Dominion than in any other boat of the 
type, but this is not all. It has long been the dream of 
yachtsmen to produce a variety of double-hull boat in 
which a large hull is superimposed on a smaller one, the 
latter immersed, and the former just clear of the water 
when in measuring trim, but so immersing itself when 
under way as to utilize the unmeasured length. Boats 
of this type have been built for the Seawanhaka trial 
races and have sailed in them, but have been unsuccessful 
for perfectly obvious reasons, their transverse sections 
being of the old form, more or less of the V. It has 
proved impossible to immerse any effective length by 
heeling, as there is a certain amount of displacement to 
be disposed of in some way. In Dominion Mr. Dug- 
gan has solved, we believe for the first time, this old 
problem; and in a practical and effective way. The dis- 
placement of the two hulls is sufficient to float easily 
on a L.W.L. of 17ft. 6in. topsides of great overhang, 
about oft. at each end. These overhangs form practically 
a long canoe superimposed on one of half the length. 
As soon as the weather hull lifts clear of the water, the 
position in which the yacht does her best work, its 
7oolbs. of displacement is immediately transferred to the 
lee hull, which is immersed for practically its whole 
length. The curve of areas for the upright position, or 
the two hulls, and the inclined position, with one hull 
just clear of the water, shows more plainly than anything 
else the ratio of length to midship section, and the 
enormous gain in fineness of form. 

This point alone separates Dominion from the cata- 
maran. The former does her best work with but one hull 
immersed, the other being barely clear of the water, but 
not enough to catch the wind under it. A catamaran, of 
either the ordinary raft construction or the Herreshoff 
articulated construction, is intended to sail with both 
hulls equally immersed, and with her limited displace- 
ment and great beam will probably pitchpole when one 
hull is lifted clear of.the water and all the buoyancy 
of the other called into play. em) E 

The popular view of the case, that Dominion is a 
catamaran and that catamarans are barred from com- 
petition with yachts of the normal type, either by usage 
or definite legislation, is a perfectly natural one, and 
there is nothing strange in that it has been accepted on 
sight -as positively conclusive by many, even among 
yachtsmen. The only remarkable point is that experts, 
men who have been intimately associated with the de- 
velopment of the modern freak racing machine, as de- 
signers, critics and in the management of matches and 
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races, should accept off-hand such a narrow and -super- 
ficial view. All’ who have been in any way associated 
with the 15 and 2oft. classes since 1895 have been com- 
pelled to study closely a peculiar course of freak de- 
velopment which has run to all possible extremes of 
form. The one point of this wide and often wild experi- 
menting that has produced good results in the line of 
speed is the use of-but one bilge at a time, as in all 
the Crane and Duggan boats. Anyune who looks at 
Seawanhaka or Speculator to-day will see the bilge car- 
ried forward until it forms a positive shoulder or hump 
at the bow, the idea being to gain length when heeled 
by the immersion of this hump. Every student of these 
boats has had to discard. all conventional ideas of fair 
form in an approximately upright position, and to ac- 
-custom himself to a model that looks like a tub when 
upright, but that shows very fine and easy lines when 
considered as heeled until her keel is just clear of the 
water. 

So far as sentiment is concerned, a man who had 
spent the last three years at the North Pole might be 
justified in condemning Dominion as a freak that was 
barred by usage from the companionship of legitimate 
yachts; but with a man who has watched in succession 
Question, Hope, El Heirie, In It, Glencairn I., Skate, 
Arauca, Vagary, Monantiquot, Alanka, Akabo and Gold 
Bug, with their fellows, the case is entirely different. 

As to the actual merits of the two boats, Challenger 
and Dominion, both confessedly racing freaks and noth- 
ing else, and the former accepted as perfectly legitimate 
by the yachting community, it must be admitted that they 
are designed upon precisely the same principle, worked 
out by similar methods; of the two, Dominion, as far 
as tested, is fully as seaworthy and safe in model, more 
comfortable as a sailing machine, very much more dur- 
able in construction, being apparently good for a long 
period of future use, while Challenger is already a 
wreck. 

So far as the development of extreme speed goes, ap- 
parently the sole end of modern yacht racing, Dominion 
marks as great an advance as El Heirie and Glencairn I., 
as yet she is but the first experiment, and there is little 
doubt that she is as capable of improvement as these two 
were in producing Momo and Glencairn II. So far as 
the advancement of naval architecture is. concerned, she 
must go in with the rest of the class, as part of a com- 
paratively useless experiment in the evasion of measured 
waterline, establishing no principles of material value. 

It is foolish at this late day to represent Challenger 
as a normal and legitimate yacht, and Dominion as a 
freak that is properly barred by sentiment, if nothing 
else. If any line is to be drawn, and thus far the 
clubs have declined to do it, it must be between the 
old type of yacht, with both bilges and keel immersed, 
and the new type, with one bilge and the keel in the 
air. This line once passed, all sentimental .considera- 
tions and conscientious scruples disappear, and it will be 
a very difficult matter now to draw a just line of limita- 
tion between the fair and the unfair freak. 

The present question resolves itself to this: by com- 
mon consent and usage of both parties, designers have 
been encouraged in disregarding all previously existing 
considerations, and seeking for the highest possible 
speed in any form of hull. No attempt whatever has been 
made to pass judgment upon freaks of the most ex- 
treme type, but such have been admitted without ques- 
tion to the trial races of both clubs. One particular 
feature of design has received the open approval of all 
parties, and its development to a greater extreme each 
year has been relied on by each for success. In this 
competition Mr. Duggan has again proved victorious, 
producing a new combination of principles which prom- 
ise a material increase of speed in racing machines. The 
one question to be decided is whether, in doing this un- 
der existing conditions, and not under such conditions 
as existed a quarter of a century ago, he has passed the 
indefinite line between sportsmanlike and unsportsman- 
like conduct. 





The Single-Bilge Principle in 
Designing. 


From the Forest AND SPREAM, Aug. 22, 1896. 


In the normal type of vessel, Ethelwynn, Gloriana, 
Volunteer, Minerva, America, all more or less of the V 
type of section, the load waterline as measured at rest 
in smooth water represents a great length for the size 
of the yacht; this is so even in the modern Herreshoff 
type with an excessive area of load water plane. When 
one of these vessels is heeled to the average sailing 
angle, the waterline actually shortens forward, though 
gaining some aft by the long full counter. The middle 
waterline, the distance measured in practically all meas- 
urement rules, is very long in comparison with the area 
of load waterline plane, and also with the longitudinal 
element of that plane at the quarter beam of the ves- 
sel or along the middle buttock line. 

In El Heirie, and to a still greater extent in Glen- 
cairn, the measured waterline is reduced to a minimum 
‘as compared with the size of the yacht and the area of 
the L.W.L. plane by the cutting away of the rib or V 
represented by the stem and keel of an ordinary vessel, 
and the adoption of the flat scow bottom carried right 
up the stemhead. That such a form necessitates a water- 
line that is but an ellipse, with other lines that no 
designer would accept as capable of high speed, is a 
fact that must be discussed later; the main point is that 
this peculiar variation of the scow form permits such 
a successful evasion of waterline length as has. never 
been achieved before. 

In all yachts of the normal type the designer works 
on the assumption that the hull is to be sailed as nearly 
upright as possible, that the true L.W.L. plane of the 
yacht when under way in a race should coincide as close- 
ly as possible with the L.W.L. plane of the design. In 
the scow type, including El Heirie and Glencairn, a very 
different principle is involved. It is never expected or 
desired that the yacht when under sail shall have the 
same lines indicated by a model, but the designer starts 
out in a very different manner. While the design is 
made, as a matter of conventionality and convenience, 
in the ordinary upright position, the designer assumes 








from the start that the yacht is to do her best work to 
windward and reaching in a very different position, 
heeled intentionally to a good angle, and with an im- 
mersed form that bears no relation whatever to the form 
when at anchor. In the case of El Heirie the effective 
sailing angle is probably somewhere with deck just 
awash and center of keel about at the surface of the 
water. In this position there is still displacement enough 
in the hard, round bilge; the immersed portion of the 
hull becomes of the canoe form, with a beam of but 3ft. 
and a depth of but 7in.; and, what is still more im- 
portant, the length on the new waterline is as great or 
even greater than that upon the measured waterline. 

Long, narrow, shoal and of very easy form, this por- 
tion of the hull has all the speed elements of the canoe; 
but like the canoe, it lacks power. This, however, is 
supplied, just as in the canoe, by mechanical means en- 
tirely outside of the natural stability of the hull itself. 
The weather bilge and deck are both out of water and 
serve a double purpose, first, through their own weight 
acting as the weather hull of a catamaran to windward, 
and secondly, again as in the catamaran, as a seat for 
the crew far out to windward. 

It may be said that there is nothing new in all this, 
that it is as true of the common scow as of El Heirie; but 
the scow has found many friends and exponents in the 
past, who have proclaimed its advantages; at the same 
time we have yet to hear of one who has pointed out 
this peculiar advantage in the way of successfully eyad- 
ing the measurement of waterline, or who has em- 
ployed it in a way which indicated any comprehension 
of it. In both El Heirie and Glencairn this same idea, 
derived independently and at different times, has been 
elaborated in a thoroughly careful and scientific manner, 
which shows that the designers were not, as is so often 
the case, misled by the color and texture of the husk, 
but have faithfully sought the truth in the kernel. Com- 
pared with these two yachts the more primitive scow 
models have been far from successful, mainly in lack of 
light weather speed, there being no trouble about speed 
in a strong breeze. 

The experiment of 18901, in cutting off the fore end of 
the waterline of Gloriana, was a most radical one, but 
it reallv involved no new-principle, dealing merely with 
the reduction of deadwood, which, as it proved, was 
useless, though it had always been considered essential. 
The experiment of 1896, in El Heirie, in cutting away 
with one bold stroke what Mr. Herreshoff had left in 
Gloriana, is still more radical and goes beyond a mere 
detail in amounting to a clear and well defined principle 
heretofore unknown in designing. Just how far upward 
in the list of classes this principle may be employed is as 
yet doubtful; probably the 25ft. class will mark the ex- 
treme limit. It can only be employed where the crew 
constitutes a large portion or in fact all of the ballast, 
and in craft so small that the risk of capsize amounts to 
nothing and they may in racing be heelea to a dangerous 
angle. It is in no way probable that El Heirie’s model 
would succeed in a yacht of 30 to 4oft. l.w.l., which must 
of necessity be sailed as nearly upright as possible, and 
even in the 25ft. class the allowance of crew, five in all, 
is probably too small to make such an experiment suc- 
cessful. Whatever class be selected for the contest of 18907 
for the Seawanhaka cup, there can be no question that 
this new type of yacht will play an important part, and 
much more in regard to its capabilities may be looked 
for. 

[In view of the recent articles on the proa, the word 
proa would be more correct-than catamaran, as used 
above.—Editor. ] 


Grap-Shooting. 


Fixtures. 


a7? 23.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Live-bird handicap, 25 birds, $10. 
- . Morfey, Sec’y. 

Aug. 24.—Warwick, N. Y.—Special shoot, Hudson River Trap- 
Shooters’ League, on grounds of Warwick Gun Club. J. Bb. 
Rogers, Manager. ° 

Aug. 24-25.—Minneapolis, Minn.—Tournament of the Minneapolis 
Gun Club. 3 McGraw, Sec’y. 

Aug. 25.—Bristol, Conn.—Fourth annual tournament of the Con- 
necticut State League. a: Mills, Pres. 

Aug. 25-26.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Tenth annual target tournament 
of the Mount Kisco Rod and Gun Club. F. E. V 








4 Nood, Sec’y. 

Aug. 27.—Hingham, Mass.—Hingham Gun Club’s one-day tour- 
nament. 

Aug. 27.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia_Trap-Shooters’ League, on 
grounds of Silver Lake Gun Club, Point House Road. J. O. 
Schutz, Sec’y. 

Aug. 27.—Hackensack, N. J.—Regular monthly cup shoot of the 
Bergen County Gun Club. C. O. Gardner, Sec’y. 

Aug. 29-31—Union_ City, Oklahoma.—Union City Gun Club’s 
tournament. F. M. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Sept. 3.—Natick, Mass.—Amateur shoot of the Natick 
Club. On Sept. 5 if stormy. S. Bowker, Manager. 

Sept. 5.—Worcester, Mass.—Worcester Sportsman’s Club Labor 
Day shoot; open to all. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Corning, N. Y.—First Labor Day shooting tournament 
Rain Makers’ Gun Club; targets. Harry é Sternberg, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Newark, N. daa e Gun Club’s Labor Day mer- 
chandise shoot. John Fleming, Captain. 

Sept. 5.—Pawling, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Pawling Gun 
Club; targets. Morton Haynes, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Woodlawn, L. I.—Labor Day shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club. E. C. Frost, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Schenectady, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Schencctady 
Gun Club. 

Sept. 5.—Meriden, Conn:—Fourth annual Labor Day tournament 
of the Parker Gun Club. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5-6.—Reading, Pa.—Mt. Penn Gun Club’s merchandise and 
intercounty trophy shoot; targets. 

Sept. 5-6.—Rock Island, 1ll—Rock Island Gun Club’s amateur 
tournament. Y 

Sept. 6-9.—Kansas City, Mo,—Schmelzer Arms Co.’s fifth annual 
tournament; targets and live birds. 

Sept. 7-8.—Kingston, N. Y¥.—Tournament of Hudson River 
League, on grounds of Kingston Gun Club. 

Sept. 7-8.—Haverhill, Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. Geo. 
F. Stevens, Sec’y. 

Sept. _7-8.—Sidell, Ill.—Sidell Gun Club’s tournament; targets 
ag é Sconce, Manager. 

Sept. 7-8.—Cherokee, Ia.—Second annual tournament of 
Cherokee Gun Club. Irving Weart, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7-9.—Aledo, Ill.—Aledo Gun Club’s amateur tournament. 
Sept. 9.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day shoot on grounds of Bos- 
ton Shooting Association. O. R. Dickey, Manager. 

Sept. 13-16.—Detroit, Mich.—Tournament of Michigan Trap- 
Shooters’ League. - ake a Sec’y. 

Sept. 21-22.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Gun Club’s eighteenth 
annual tournament. J. R. Donnelly, Sec’y. 

Oct. 4-6.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
“6 Wik —Greensburgh, d.—Greensburgh Gun Club’ 

ict. sbur, nd. reensburg un ub’s tour 

W. Woodfill, "y. ‘ 
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18-20.—Nashville, Tenn.—At Belle Meade Stock Farm; two 
ga “9 live birds; $500 added. W. R. Elliston, Man- 


t. 18-21L—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 
“Two days at targets; two days at live birds; $500 added. 
1899. 
April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 


state tion’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication n 
hese columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Tice 
in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, i 





The E. C. cup, emblematic of the target championship of the 
United States, has had a peculiar career, since but two men— 
Messrs. Heikes and Gilbert—seem to have had the necessary 
confidence in their own skill to contest for it; and indeed the 
conditions—50 targets at unknown angles, 50 expert, and 25 pairs— 
are devised to make the contest one of the highest skill and 
the most finished proficiency on the part of the contestants. Gil- 
bert was first to win it in the open competition, at Guttenburg, in 
The E. C. Powder Co.’s tournament, in May, 189. On ug. 20 
of that year Heikes contested for it with Gilbert, and won it at 
Watson’s Park, Chicago, with scores as follows: 48 to 47 at 
unknown angles; 45 to 44, expert rules; and 40 to 39 on doubles— 
133 to 130—just one target on. each of the different styles of shoot- 
ing. At Dayton, O., on July 31 of last year, Gilbert won by a 
total of 142 to 136, making 48 at unknown angles, 48 at expert, and 
46 at doubles; while Heikes made 47 at unknown angles, 44 at 
expert, and 45 at doubles. Their last—the fourth—contest for it 
at Watson’s shows no falling off in the ay of these wonder- 
ful experts, and their powers are so near alike that they seem 
to be in a class by themselves. Each now has won it twice, and 


no others have applied, which in a way is a testimonial to their 
prowess, 


The monthly team match and tournament of the Philadelphia 
Trap-Shooters’ League takes place Aug. 27, on the grounds of the 
Silver Lake Gun Club, Point House Road and Pennsylvania R. R. 
Coaches run from Second and Mifflin streets 9:45, 10:30, 11:30, 
12:30, 1:15, 1:45 and 2:30. Sweepstake shooting commences at 
10:30. The team match commences at 1 o’clock. Two sets of 
expert traps will be used. There are twenty events on the pro- 
gramme, of which sixteen are 10-target events and four 15- 
target events, two of which are 75 cents entrance, and two at 
50 cents, the latter having each $3 added money. Each event ex- 
cepting the two mentioned above has 50 cents entrance. This 
should be a tournament after the amateur’s own heart, for if 
there is any programme in which the amateur can revel it is one 
made up of 10-target events. Targets 1% cents. Purses will be 
divided under the percentage system, excepting events Nos. 13 
and 16 and the team race, which will be governed by the Rose 
system. All sweeps optional. 


The programme for the all-day shoot on the grounds of the 
Boston Shooting Association, Wellington, Mass, Sept. 9, can now 
be obtained of Mr. O. R. Dickey, the manager. Shooting com- 
mences at 10 o’clock. Shells sent care of Pinder’s Express, 20 
Broad street, Boston, will be delivered at the club house. There 
are seven events on the programme, four at 15 targets, of which 
three have $1.30 entrance respectively, and one at 80 cents 
Two are at 20 targets, each $1.40 entrance, The fifth is at 100 
targets, entrance This event will be shot in four 25-target 
events, with extra sweeps of $1.50 each. The four highest guns shoot- 
ing through the programme will receive $25, divided 40, 30, 20 
and 10 per cent. he tournament is open to all. Targets 2 cents. 
Sweepstakes optional. 


This week and next will be very active ones in shooting circles. 
Tuesday of this week, at Lyndhurst, N. J., the 26 live-bird handi- 
cap is fixed to take place. Wednesday is fixed for the special 
shoot of the Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ League, at Warwick. 
Wednesday and Thursday are the dates fixed for the tournament ot 
the Minneapolis Gun Club. Thursday is fixed for the annual 
tournament of the Connecticut State League, Bristol, Conn. 
Thursday and Friday are fixed for the tenth annual tournament of 
the Mt. Kisco Rod and Gun Club, and Saturday the Hingham 
Gun Club, the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League, the Bergen 
County Gun Club and the Heikes-Gilbert match for the cast- 
iron medal have selected for their contests. 


On Saturday of this week, beginning at 10 o’clock, at Elkwood 
Park, Long Branch, N. J., the ‘Grand National Handicap, 50 live 
birds, $50 entrance, 25 to 33yds. handicap, 30yds. boundary, will 
be shot. Two events were fixed for Wednesday of this week, the 
West End handicap, 20 birds, $20, 25 to 30yds., bird allowance 
handicap, and the Red Top prize, 5 birds, $5, all stand-at 30yds. 
Aug. 31 is fixed for the Dewey handicap, 26 to 3lyds., 15 birds, 
$15 entrance. Shooting commences at 1 o’clock. Sept. 3 is fixed 
for the Country Club cup, 20 birds, $20, 25 to 30yds., cup and 40 
per cent. to winner. Shooting begins at 11:30. 

Mr. J. A. R. Elliott made a short stay in New York on Monday 
of this week, leaving for home on that day on account of the 
serious illness of his wife. He mentioned that he would challenge 
Heikes for the E. C. cup in the near future, and determine 
whether a Winchester gun and shells, Hazard Blue Ribbon 
would break in on the duet and enlarge the trophy’s horizon. 
On reference to a note in this column, it will be observed that the 


cup in question has never been won by any one other than Heikes 
and Gilbert. 


On Aug. 27 the Bergen County Gun Club, Hackensack, N. je 
will hold its regular monthly shoot. The special event is the 
target handicap for a handsome cup, which becomes the personal 
roperty of the winner; entrance $1. Shooting commences at 
Pollock. There will be sweepstake shooting in addition to the 
cup event. N. Y., S. & W. R. trains leave New York, Penn- 
speonia R. R. Ferry, at 12 M., 1:10, 2:20 and 3:30 P. M. All 
are welcome. C. O. Gardner, Sec’y. 


Mr. Geo. F. Stevens, secretary-treasurer of the Haverhill Gun 
Club, Haverhill, Mass., writes us as follows: “At a meeting of 
the Haverhill Gun Club, held Aug. 15, it was voted to offer a 
diamond stud, to cost not less than $50, as a prize for the shooter 
making the highest average at the tournament of the Interstate 
Association, to be held in this city Sept. 7-8, under the auspices 
of this club. Any one is eligible for this prize who oots 
through the entire programme on both days.” 

In the contest for the Montgomery Ward & Co. handicap dia- 
mond badge at live pigeons, Mr. C. Comly won in a field of 
thirty-five contestants, at Watson’s Park, Chicago, on Wednesday, 
Aug: 17. 

The programme of the Mount Penn Gun Club’s forthcoming 
merchandise shoot will be found in our correspondence under the 
head of “Trap about Reading,” this week. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


EMERALD GUN CLUB. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Aug. 16.—The scores made to-day are 
herewith. The event was at 10 live-birds. 





iven 


Mr. G. E. Greift was 
















referee. Dr. Hudson was scorer: 
E O Weiss.........-2212212221—10 C Stuezle ..........2101021112— 8 
Dr O’Connell....... - -0112011022— 7 
Dr Hudson.... ° 0220002— 5 
G E Greiff 112022*221— 9 
J. Woelfel. 2111111222—10 
C W Billin: 2222222022— 
*Dr Klein. 2102021120— 7 
E A Vroome -2122102112— 9 0212221211— 9 
R R pea .+-1101111202— 8 1112200001— 6 
TM Yan Allen... .2112220221— 9 - -#122122210— 8 
TONE occnceess . »-2010012120— 7 d . -*202001002— 4 
7 W ON .ee0..0+-LL12121001— 8 
9 Catton ......... 0— 9 
8 GB Hillers........1 — 8 
Wx. Jorrcer, Sec’y. 
BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 


Brooklyn, Aug. 20.—All the events to-day were at 10 targets, ex- 
perts traps: 


Events: 12346678 9100 
Dr Z D Smith ... pebeee 2 eee. Bie Ake wean 
Dr Kemble .... 6566437786.... 
S S Northridge BD is tunes 08) belies ke bebe 105 

S Wright .... BBA DB es'ine w Dee 9S 

Bramwell ........... Bae oe OL he Ga ene Gh ok 








Bo Bh Weiss ..ccccsccccosvccccssccccvcs co 00 00 06 


4.. 
os Fi opeces 
J Lane. 


4 
3 


NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 


Woodlawn, Aug. 20.—The club shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club brought together about a dozen shooters, who spent a most 
agreeable afternoon in friendly competition. The ounds are 
level, well fenced, and equipped with a set of traps for live-bird 
and target shooting respectively, and a commodious and substan- 
tially built club house furnishes ample accommodations for, the 
visitors. 

Dudley was shooting in great form, scoring 49 out of 50 at one 
time, and shooting with great coolness and accuracy. Banks was 
not feeling first rate, and his score showed some falling off in 
consequence. Platt Adams was not quite accustomed to his 
new way of holding his gun, so that his scores were not all up 
to his real capabilities, but as he did not fudge to sny important 
degree he feels a decided gain in his shyoting, and a promise 
for good scores in the future. 

No. 4 was the club shoot; No. 5 was the Troisdorf cup event. 

There were several team races shot, the scores in the regular 
events counting on the team competition, the first event being 
in the club shoot. No. 10 was a 16-target sweepstake race, in 
which low man paid for the targets. 






3 6.... 
27 6 
- 8 6 










Club shoot: 
ent DEGREE sccocssssvepencceas eee eee eee eM011010111111111011111111—22 
G a Piercy ....ccces ee ee ee ee eLOLU011019111911111111101—22 
PERE DEREES  ccccccccds vesdoncesascccncee= 1110110111011011011111111—20 
DUET ccvccsocee ° » » ©2000000119991111111111111—25 


D 
W H Thompson . 
F A Thompson 


©1001011111111111111111001—23 
-1100111101110110111111111—20 














D C Bennett - -0011001111111110011011111—18 
E Banks 1111111101111110111111011—22 
L Piercy «-1111110101111111111011111—22 
BONED “essedbvscccspess euwvcocssedbbobboun 1110011111111111111111111—23 
Troisdorf cup, 25 birds, $5: 
Dudley, 2 ....... bevusinasne sbeese soebebu 141111111110111111011111101—24 
Capt Sheen D donessbaswesodecs eee ee eMM01011111111111111011110  —23 
W Me DOMROOR, 1 occcccesseccceccccees 1101111111111111111110110 —22 
PRS Be, & ccicsntccccvcncces . --1110111010101011101110001 —16 
GS Ee BRIG, © concccevccseworecnce . +. -0100111111111101001111111 —19 
SD BRMRSOR, Fs cncsecseweneaccssvevcscel 0110111110110011111101111 —19 
FP A Thompeon, 8 ..ccccccpscccccccenes 1111101100001011101111111 —18 
2 Ree eee 0101111111111111111111111 —23 
TD © Bama, B ec ciccccccccevocccecesses 1111001011001001011011110 —15 
WNRES -cnecvcsevébbovbecesosenesechssses 111011111101011110111 —21 
Dr Gardner ..... Ledobnpeesuessoousss ese 1101110111110111011101111 —20 
Bp DRE scccceccscvcdcavecovsocsecsnvey 1010110001010010010101111 —13 

Ss takes: 

ae 12346567 8 910 

Targets: ° 10 15 15 25 25 10 25 25 25 15 
PP BAER  inecdvnvcntcbeobnstbvotneseonne 1011112016 61214... 
ET  soschewncovesaewens$sebes0n spose . 91414 26 24 9 22 20 22 14 
*Banks ...... gnbosesebbnnved cuboeepesnesen $1313 223 7 21 22 24.. 
*Waters .....0.0- béeSadecdoovesscsvesopes 811112310 9..2.... 
CL, Plarey cocccccccccccscccccccccccescess 7 See © ws WE <0 os 
WwW Th seencadeepsesiaeneeeeess os be 60s teh oe 
ao ates, pboussdadeshevoeesetessoon 6 12 12 22 23 8 19 20 23 12 
G BH Phercy ....cccccccccccccccsscccsees -- 611112219 615 16 22.. 
D Deacon ........ © oc Be OD BD ce we Se oe 
F A Thompson .. Bice DUD BD ce 00 6 se 00 
D C Bennett ....cccccccccccccccccccscece 0 ve DEB DD oc so ve os vee 
ERO: docvckwccnccbdivapecsnpenvnesssienes. sovee bh 20 9161819 11 

Team races: 

Numbers: 1 2 Numbers: 12 
DEORE ccccccccvcvcosscccces BEBE BawksS ccccccccccccccccccces 22 23 
Dudley cccccccccccccscccces 2 24 G Piercy ....ccccccccccccees 22 19 

47 47 44 42 
DEORE ccoccccscccseseoes ---20 23 Banks ....... snapbesonososh 22 24 
Dudley eheeeous esonbinabount BD SR Geardimer oc ccccccdcccvccvccs 18 19 
40 45 40 43 
* Visitors. 
IN NEW JERSEY. 
HUDSON GUN CLUB. 


Jersey City, N. j. Aug. 15.—Following are the scores made by 
the members of the Hudson Gun Club in the last two shoots. 
The shoot held on July 31 included the cup contest. Mr. O’Brien 
won the cup for the month. The points made by all the members 
in the contests for the cup are as follows: C. V. L. 0, Schorty 18, 
Kelly 12, Van Dyne 23, Johns 12, Wright 14, De Long 14, k 
16, Banta 12, Nas le 12, Hughes 5, hitley 20, eritage 13, 

6, Wilde 6, Schields 9, O’Brien 10, 
, Brewer 12, Doran 0, Naylor 0. 


Goetz 6, Tommy 14, McElro 
Ratigan 7, Altz 7, Bothroyd 






Events: 12346567 8 $1011 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 .. 
DEED eck esevusesivevescees svcvesouse 8 98 7912 7 8 610 
DDD, coccesncvesccensee svsetbooeseccnes |. It EE be 4s oe 66.0 
SYQT Te OF Bw. 

OS oo ce TH GF we ve an 

BD on os. as 0596 EE 0) Bon 

TB BG .D os oe. oe os 02 

bseretabesess Sb GS cb oe ov oe OO OTD 
cmbebecdhekonssrabesbeeteheeeh 6005 20 56 00/0) se) ob BbTe on 

uly 31.—The scores on July 31 were as follows: . 
ios eee Sad dgdas 

Targets: 

: § 98 94% 9 ll 9 

. Sas 6D te ls 

8.8 7D Bb DD oo 

S 8 @ OB. ccs 

4 BE. op cen 

- wD oe 

.« 7 ie. te ee 

Wilde 

*Brien AP cman see 

Book sébee 8p se a 
Ratigan be Sa 


> he club shoot. 
No. 5 was the club shoo’ Sih ina 
TRAP AT ELKWOOD PARK. 










Long Branch, N. J., Aug. 20.—The main event to-day wgs the 
Pennsylvania: Club cup. 25 birds, 5: 
nsyivania W c irds, : 
Culbertson, ED cveccces = owWisanenbsouete 220210211221 2012222122022—21 
radley, sewkbscnbnneedpbssee }ecatuspeue 
Patten. See 2222222022022222011021122—21 
Daly, go .. oa 
Ivins, 28 ... 2111221212221122222202222—24 
nay = é oe 
Searn, 3 and 220202221 020220022022 w 
Twenty-five birds, $25: 
Mey jyatantn—e hance soveee vee 02022221201212901 12290221 
Gagnon, 35 ....... cosdoccesocacso Sha sooneca 1211011101102211222010 —17 


- Miss-and-out, $6: 










Culbertson, 25 '........21222111-8 Ivins, 28 .............22111111-8 
Bradley, 28 ......----.22222212—8 Murphy, 30 ....... . Ow 
Patten, 27 ..... céuned -22122210—7 Elliott, 32 ....... +++ +e120w 
Daly, pikweb Sowst --.0w 

Five birds, $5: ‘ 

Culbertson, 25. .2222211222222--18 Ivins, 28 ....... 1121111221211—13 
radley, 2%......2212222212212-13 Murphy, 30 .....1122211110 
P Stearn, 26..... 00120 Elliott, 32 ....... 

y, 30 .....:..2222222122212--13 Gagnon, 28 .....20222 

Aug. 17.—Ten birds, $6: Clicquot prize, 5 birds, $5: 
Culbertson, 26 a Soni 90202 Murphy, 3 122121 12122 
Murphy, 38 . "11111111119 White, 30 

White 27 .. 12111211110 





Trap Around Reading. 


_Reapine, Pa., Aug. 13—The South End Gun Club held a prac- 
tice shoot at targets this afternoon at their shooting grounds, 
some good scores b made. The club has decided to enter 
two five-men teams in any shoot for the intercounty cham- 
ionship, to be decided at the Mt. Penn Gun Club’s shoot on 

t. 5-6, to be held on Mt. Penn, this city. The club has some 
= fine shots as members, and it has been decided to try 
and win the team championship, as the South End boys have 
on the past = years a t 7 title. an a — = 
old practice shoots every Saturday until the trophy shoot, an 
the men making the best scores to be selected. The scores of 
to-day’s events follow: 


Events: 1 3 ¢'-2 6 








5 7 =8 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 & 
SEES Woawcdgebebs scbscccedeokercesest DB. 2:7 228:-6*8:9 8 
hs chtbbtubbibattniarebadiensuape ce geecee BD’ 2. 2:8 ..8 8.2. 
Wy UAE cocdecccces ee ee oe 
Shultz ....ccccceee oan ee Oe ee 
COREE coceiescosses ee eee ae eee 
BED. ccvesntenccces Sep le OER os 
Hoe ...00eceeevees we wee SS 
M J Miller .... Oar Ss oa ae é 
Geo Miller ............ in Se BP se ae 
__ ae papkepensetede Spabotniaebeortane 8 6 56 8 we ® 
SE. 2onaahabbey dies reneesednnn pecéhecsc SO . U. ‘on: ¢ a ae 
LED Utunccheiccdedh>cccksosencees aC fa eu” ve ae” ep os 
Reading, Pa, Aug. 10.—The Mount Penn Gun Club held a 
meeting it evening and a report was read from the committee 


in charge of the coming merchandise shoot, Sept. 5-6, stating 
that acceptances from Harrisburg Gun Club, Keystone Gun Club, 
of Philadelphia; Shuler, of Pottstown, and Mahanoy City Gun 
Club, had received, and also felt assured of entries from 
at least twenty-two other clubs. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Aug. 8.—The first of a series of three con- 
tests between Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, Pa., and Chambers- 
burg Gun Club was held to-day on the grounds of the latter club. 
The shoot is a friendly one, and is not for either stake money 
or trophy. Lebanon won thé live-bird shoot, while the home club 
excelled in target work. In the live-bird contest the Chambers- 
burg boys had hard luck in ving so many birds dead out of 
bounds. The second shoot will be held at Lebanon early in Sep- 
tember, and the final shoot will be held at Harrisburg several 
weeks later. The Chambersburg Club is but in its infancy, and 
has been organized not quite eight months, and the majority of 
its members are just beginners. 

First event, 25 targets = man, teams of nine men each: 

Chambersburg—Capt. Runk 18, Elder Rinehart 23, Rhoades 
. ow 15, Vanderau 20, Kennedy 14, McGowan 14, Buchanan 


Keystone, of Lebanon—Tafford 21, Shumaker 15, Smith 20, Zellers 
12, Witters 18, Rapp 19, Bates 18, ‘Langdon 14, Ayers 6—143. 
The live-bird match resulted in Keystone Gun 






" lub’s favor by 7 
birds: 

__ Keystone Gun Club. Chambersburg. 
rae 0021211111— 8 ree 11211*1*— 8 
SAEID cocsecs - -1121211122—10 Rhoades ........122*1*1111— 8 
Gruber .........2122112222—10 MET wacsedoan 12*221211*— 8 
Tafford ......... 12*1112120— 8 Hider ...cc00 221*111202— 8 
ENED: <a ccncenas 1221222122—10 Venderau ...... 122— 9 
Langdon ....... 2102212212— 9 inehart ....... *220*10220— 6 
Reinohle ....... 022122212*— 8 McGowan ...... 1022210222— 8 
ie Ssdeve edead Kennedy ....... 1111222201— 9 
Boliman ..... - -2110011110— 7 Buchanan ......2121020102— 7 
Shumaker 


Leesport, Pa., Aug. 12.—The young men of town who have re- 
cently organized the Climax Gun Club held their first shoot on 
their grounds, which they have called Spook Hollow. To-day’s 
match was at 25 targets per man, and some fine scores were made. 
Bluerock targets were used, and were thrown by the two new 
traps recently purchased by the Climax Club. The scores follow: 
Elmore Savage 14, Chas. Tobias 12, Wm. Fix 20, O. L. Lesher 17, 
O. F. Kauffman, of Reading, shot at 5 targets, hitting 3. The club 
will meet on Aug. 15 to elect permanent officers, and also to 
decide pen a plan for their proposed new club house on the 
Spook Hollow grounds. 

West Chester, Pa., Aug. 11.—The West Chester Gun Club and 
the Shuler Shooting Club, of Pottstown, met here to-day in the 
second of a series of three matches, Pottstown having won the 
first shoot at that place, Aug. 4. The contest was an interesting - 
one and attracted considerable attention. The final shoot will be 
decided at some neutral grounds, the date to be decided upon by 
the two captains. Sweeps followed the t race, and the West 
Chester Club’s monthly medal shoot, which was won by Foulke, 
who hit 24 out of 25. 

Team shoot, twelve men each, 25 targets each man: 
rot oo as — . Soule 24, gece 20, Lumis 16, 

wadde , Brinton evoe 18, Ferguson 19, Davis 18, Sellers 
13, Gill 16,'Henry 18-212. 2 

Shuler, of Pottstown—Sheeler 23, Trumbauer 20, Miller 19, Capt. 
Wickersham 19, Saylor 16, L. H. Davis 15, Shaner 16, Wein 19, 
Smith Urner 20, Lenhart 12, Slonaker 18—209. 

West Chester Gun Club’s monthly medal shoot: Twaddell 20, 
Brinton 16, Devoe 18, Davis 18, Ferguson 19, Sellers 13, Gill 16, 
Jackson Ford 20, Foulke 24, Lumis 16, Henry 18. 


Sweepstake shooting followed, all at 10 targets, cents entrance: 
, 


Events: 
Targets: 
Slonaker 


Events: 

Targets: 
Sellers .. 
Lumis .. 
Urner 


1234 
10 10 10 10 

9 
6 





1234 
10 10 10 10 
eeecccccece W 9 .. .. 


— 


> CN MSeHOoe 
I IA: BwOw: Saw 


Ford .. 
Henry . 
Brinton 





S OOO WOMAAINIIA HM 
te: conto: ee 


t MAIR: COMCSCO MOIWO 


5 ep00ce: Ga: aa Coe + © 
anaes ss isee 


Blandon, Pa. - 9.—A live-bird tournament was held at the 
Grand Central Hote , Blandon, to-day. The tournament was under 
the auspices of the Blandon Gun Club and was well attended. The 
birds were a lively lot, all good fiyers, and when once the trap 
was sprung were up and off. The scores follow: 

First event, 10 live birds, $7.50 entrance: Wm. Becker, Jr., 9, 
O. H. Hennershitz 6, Weisner 6, Van Buskirk 6, E. M. Becker 7. 
Wm. Becker, Sr., 8, Hossler 8, Simpson Becker 10, Bossler 8, 

Second event, 6 live birds, $4 entrance: Wm. Becker, Jr., 5, 
Weisner 2, Ed M. Becker 5, Wm. Becker, Sr., 6, Hossler 3, S. 
Becker 2, Bossler 6, I. Hoch 6, jj Rothermel 4, B. Kline 5. 

Pottstown, Pa., Aug. 13.—The Shuler Shooting Club held a prac- 
tice shoot at targets to-day, some very good scores being made. 
The third and final shoot of the Phoenix-Shuler series will be 
shot here Aug. 20. The Shuler Club also intend entering two 
teams of five men each in the intercounty championship trophy 
shoot Reet. 5-6 at Reading, under the auspices of the Mount Penn 
Club. e scores of to-day’s shoot follow: 

Events: 1 23 


Sores : 
Capt Wickersham 
De Sed 


Events: 133 





Duster. 


Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 
Burraro, N. Y. fag, 13.—In event No. 4, the badge shoot of 
the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, held to-da , the winners were: 
C. S. Burkhardt in Class A, O’Brien in Class B, and Story in 


Events: 


at 


Ree dott gd Bee greets 2 
‘ar; 3 argets: 25 Sp 15 25 
cB Ma 9 8 RIM MeAttbar ge OR oP 8 
Buffalo Bill... 810 614.... .. OO wossts FIP OWS... 
Reid ........ 9 7 716 41221 Jones ....... 7432.. aa 
R Hebard... 1213 916 413 19 DN chat op .4n en os. we 
Talsma ...... 9... -. 18... .... Story X......... 718 6.... 
Shale? <..03- D 6 OB Ss BO Biiee oo sis ss t. 2 OR?.. 
Oltia ..ccccee 8B 6 Bee os ce oo W Hobard..... w . BENW 
Jacobs ...... 11 6 717 3.... 





Martinsburgh, W. Va., 


Martin: Shooting Association, 
obureh on Wednesday ~~" Thursday of this 


The 
holds a two days 
week. 


4 















Aue. 27, 1808.] . 
ee 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. HANDICAP DIAMOND 


BADGE. 
Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 20.—As predicted earlier, Montgomery Ward 


& Co.’s handicap diamond badge sprang into an instant popular- 
ity among the shooters of Chicago. At the first contest of the 
series, held Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 17, at Watson’s Park, an 
entry of thirty-five qualified, far beyond the expectations of the 
most sanguine. As it happened, this first contest was unwittingly 
set for the day of the Audubon Club shoot, which fact, combined 
with the large entry, put things in a rather hurried and confused 
condition, though the shooting progressed steadily all through 
the afternoon and well into the dusk. Those of the Audubon Club 
who wished to enter for the diamond badge contest had their scores 
counted in the latter event, which expedited matters somewhat. 
Hereafter the contests of the Montgomery Ward & Co. diamond 
badge handicap will be held alternate Fridays, and the shoot will 
be set to begin at noon, so that there will be no inconvenience 
to any of the many shooters wishing to contest. 

To-day the numbers were so large that it was only by the nar- 
rowest ayes that a winner was determined before darkness made 
it impossible to continue the shooting. The ties on second and 
third places were not shot off at all, but will be carried forward to 
the next general contest, in which all shootereé who could have 
made 19-or 18 in the first contest will have their scores counted 
to determine and settle the possible ties of the first general event. 
This seemed more equitable than to set a second day this week 
for the continuation of the contest. 

In order to push forward the shooting as rapidly as possible, 
on Wednesday afternoon, shooters were requested to drop out as 
soon as they had exhausted their handicap birds and missed 
enough other birds to put them back of place. The handicap was 
made by John Watson, and was generally conceded to be well 
set. In the case of Bingham and Roi, who were placed at 32yds. 
and given no added birds, it is likely that Mr. atson himself 
would consider the handicap a trifle severe, as it is practically 
placing these men to be 100 per cent. shooters, which no man can 
really be. Paterson was but lyd. ahead of re two men, and 
was unfortunate poum> to drop out at the end of his first 10 birds. 
Bingham and Roll killed 18 each from scratch at 32yds. Sturtevant 
with his handicap also landed in the 18 hole. Gillespie and Bissell 
went out with 19. Dicks went out with 17. Three men—Dr. 
Shaw, Goodrich and Comly—were enabled by their handicap to 
land in the 20 hole, Dr: Shaw missing but one bird out of his 21, 
with allowance. Miss Edith Porter, a lady shooter, who is  secre- 
tary of the Stony Island Gun Club, with the limit of the handi- 
cap, at one time looked fair to land in place, but retired at the 
second bird of her handicap —., Dwyer hung on for a long 
time, but did not get up to the h round. Lem Willard was 
dangerous until his 16th bird. Levi, with a liberal allowance, fell 
out of the running at his 3d handicap bird. Lockie held on to his 
20th bird, but was then out of place. 

Great interest attended the shooting of the men whosehandicaps 
carried them well along, and for a long time it seemed anybody’s 
place in the 20 hole. Foss was asked to retire at his 20th bird, 
and Col. Felton lasted no longer. Mr. Leffingwell, who has been 





shooting a great gait recently, went to the bench at his 4th bird. 
Palmer did not appear for the tie on 20, into which he shot himself 
by his Audubon Club score, and Dicks also left the grounds. 

- The birds were throughout the afternoon a smart lot, especially 
when the sun broke out warm and clear. Toward dusk, however, 
they naturally went slower and slower, so that the finish for the 
badge was longer in decision than it otherwise would have been. 
In spite of this the tie shoot was most exciting, and was 
watched intently by all present. 

Of the three men who stepped to the score to decide the tie 
on 20 for the badge, it was hard to pick a winner. They were 
handicapped anew for the tie shooting. Dr. Shaw was placed 
at 30yds. and given no extra birds. He had shot a slashing gait, 
and many considered he would win out. Goodrich had also been 
shooting in great form and had his adherents. He was placed 
at 28yds. and given 1 bird added to the 10 tie birds. Comly was 
placed the same as Goodrich. In the latter shooter the knowing 
ones had already found the winner of the badge. Never has 
there been seen on these grounds any cooler or neater shooting 
than that done by Mr. Comly on Wednesday. He seemed ab- 
solutely indifferent and unperturbed. He shot Hod Foss’ old 
duck gun, a 9%lb. 12-gauge hammer gun, made by Abbey, and 
a famous gun here in its time. In this he used a heavy load of 
Du Pont, with No. 7 shot. At times he seemed very slow with 
his second, as  ¥ he knew he could kill them anywhere, and 
did not care to ‘pull until he was exactly where he wanted to be. 
He dropped two or three birds fully ds., and one I should 
think at Boyds. There was no denying Comly on that day. Dr. 
Shaw stepped back after missing his 6th bird in the tie. Good- 
rich also missed his 6th bird, and so exhausted his handicap 
to score 10 in the tie. Comly killed 10 straight, and they decided 
to continue at 5 birds miore, though it was now getting so dark 
that both men eommamiees that they could hardly see the birds 
at all. Yet the result proved that the conditions were not imprac- 
tical, for though Goodrich missed his 1st tie bird in his second 
string, Comly killed his 5 straight, one of them fully 55yds. away. 
He was greeted with much applause as the first winner of this 
beautiful badge. } a 

One can see only success for this new medal competition for 
our shooters. It is not an individual challenge trophy, but re- 
quires eight shooters to make a contest. It is possible that the 
medal may be in the hands of six or eight shooters before the 
end of the series, and it is quite likely that sixty or seventy dif- 
ferent shooters will compete for it in all. The medal is offered 
under sportsmanlike conditions, and with none of those strings 
which excite contempt for trophies in this age of the world in 
sportsmanship. = ia ae : 

The following are the conditions of the competition for this 
trophy: 

L There will be twelve contests, the first of which will be 
-held on Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1898, at 2 P. M. < 

2. All contests thereafter will be held on the first and third 
Fridays of each month, at 2 P. M. 

3. All contests will take place at the grounds of John Watson, 
Burnside, Cook county, Ill., and the said John Watson shall act 
in the capacity of referee and handicapper. ; : 

4. All contests will be at-live pigeons at handicapped distances 
of from 26 to-32yds., the seratch men to shoot at 20 birds and 
the others to shoot at from 20 to 26, and at the distances the 
neetagren determines, 


The successful contestant. is to receive the diamond badge 


and retain the-same in his possession until it is won from him 
at a regular shoot. 3 

6. The one winning the badge the greatest number of times 
in twelve contests shall retain the same permanently. 


7. All ties for the badge will be shot off the same day and im- 


mediately after the badge contest, and each contestant s all shoot 
at 10 birds, subject to an equitable allowance of birds and dis- 
tance. as given the participants in the main event. 
8. The contestant having the second highest score in each con- 
test will receive $4 in 
9, The contestant 


cash. ‘ 
having the third highest score in each con- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


test will receive 100 of our best hand-loaded shells, loaded in 
green cases with any kind of powder he may elect, the same valued 
at $8. Any contestant purposely droppiug for place shall be 
barred from that and future competitions. 

10. Those tieing for second prize shall shoot off the ties at 5 
birds, otherwise subject to the conditions named in paragraph 7. 

ll. Those tieing for third prize shall shoot off the ties at 3 
birds, otherwise subject to the conditions named in paragraph 7. 

12. No contest will take place unless there are at least eight 
participants. Should there te less than eight participants then 
and in that case the contest must be postponed until the next 
regpier time for shooting. ; 

3. These contests for prizes are open to residents of Cook 
county, Ill., only, but every sportsman is welcome to come as 
a guest and participate in any or all of the events. 

14. No entrance fee will be charged in any contest other than 
the amount necessary to pay for the birds shot at. 

The following are the scores of Wednesday’s contest: 










ee Dials 6 BE ccs vectdiacsecscctes 21212211110222222022 —18 
Be PaO: GER eit o ns cdvatvccsecsss *112112002 w 
el Bi TE hs ike cececodeuess . -22 22020221*221020 w 
Cie TRS Oe ON Seca k Si ticcvcotese . «-22222222222222202022 —18 
Deere. 2, Ov. cvvdvediccdecs . -2021212001122221221**22 —18 
Be EE EO onescncvscstdcces 20020010110020110w 
W B Leffingwell, 0, 30 2000 w 
oT Se ee ere 201121121202101011000 —17 
A OE dikcnicc bascondocs ....1110101201 w 
ER ie ET de cesiciwevemdsornncvenes 212122210222222222222 —20 
I BIE sinc dsicbvecdn coe psecevows 222222021101**12112121 —19 
A W Reeves, 2, 30 ..... . -2100211011w 
Andrew Lockie, 4, 28 . -11120101101111102110w 
Oe Te) MEE, SS DID) oc cco endoceseccevcnes 10022*112120w 
W 3p Commas 2, WD ivccsscccaccces 00021020w af. 
ae area 222*21212102122221*w 
DD Ws Be Be oo sccuceee *222210222 w 
B Drake, Jr, 2, 29 021100200w 
Simonetti, 2, 29 .... 0212012001 w 
BD GOs Be OO Wo cdecccncciccoccceseceoeces 0210022221 w ae 
J Gillespie, 2, 29 ...... 2122121110111011101122 —19 
I BOM on kes Rickie ovsceveceueken 22021121122001022021w 
ME IW icine See conse dveneueneddes 21111112101100101 20w 
j RR “2 UN eve cdugegechadecceusiot 21010122111101012022w 
cP ge Se 212222222022222222222 —20 
F H Hollister, 1, 30 ......2...cceseeee ee steUe0eeOW 
Se EN, BE sndee cicddécseccesces snare 22022 22111121121220 —20 
L Willard, 1, 30 .. .--1111112021211210w 
| S Houston, 2, 2 . -022222222022*0w 
BE ereeen, FD, BD ccccoscccvecedscese . -22021222*0w 
CUE Sar a eer ere 22200102*22111211112110w 
Miss Edith Porter, 6, 26 .........e.eeeeees 1100022221101021 20110w 
Es Fe Fes xceeccccrsncccecvecuesies 1121111111210110111211 —20 
Ties for medal: 
Be. ae le I Kis pavcatcnd xesecskccug 222220 
L H Goodrich, 1, 28 .... 2212202222 1—10 * 
ag OE Se errr 1111221111 —10 21111—5 





Comly won medal. ; - : . 

* Mr. Dicks did not shoot at his handicap birds, which were 
scored lost. 
MEDAL SHOOT. 


Audubon Gun Club, held at 
Aug. 17, the following scores 


AUDUBON 


At the regular medal shoot of the 
Watson’s Park, Wednesday afternoon, 





were made: 

Hollister, 30 001211112101210 w 

Gillespie, 29 . -21221211101110111011—17—1—18 
Ce BD cvceccccecusecsveceessves 2011211221 021010110-—15—-2—17 
DeNSTE, FD cc cvcccccccccccvcccectecceece 222222021101**121121—16—1—17 
Pelton, FW cceccccseccces 22021121122001022021—15—-1—16 
Feed, BD di. cccccccccces 21111112101100101220—15—2—17 
Amberg, DW ...cccccccccccccsovcccccecs 21010122111101012022—15—1—16 





S Palmer, 30 22022 22111121121220—18—2—20 


Palmer won the medal. 


BELLE MEADE OCTOBER SHOOT. 


There is one shootimg point in the South which is coming into 
rapid and deserved prominence as a gentlemen’s shooting ren- 
dezvous, the Belle Meade shooting park, on Geo. Jackson’s farm, 
near Nashville, Tenn. Better grounds than these are not to be 
found anywhere, and all who have been present at the meets held 
there are high in praise of all the arrangements. As noted earlier, 
there will be a tournament held at Belle Meade farm this fall, 
Oct. 18-21. I am in receipt this week of advices from Mr. W. 
R. Elliston, secretary of Belle Meade Gun Club, which give the 
conditions governing it. I notice the usual clause that “dropping 
for place will not be tolerated,”’ and I am disposed to believe that 
for once this warning has a real meaning, were it possible to 
suppose that any place dropper could or would sneak in among 
the sort of men wanted at Belle Meade. As being of interest to 
many readers of Forest AND STREAM in the South, J append the 
conditions of Belle Meade tournament: 

The first two days will be devoted entirely to targets. There 
will be eight 20-target races each day, with $20 added in each 
event, entrance $2.50. Five moneys as follows: 30, 25, 20, 15 and 
10 per cent. There will be $15 average money each day, $10 to 
first and $5 to second high guns. Targets will be thrown at 2 
cents. Two sets of traps, Sergeant system and magautrap, will be 
used. The third and fourth days will be given to live-bird shooting. 
On the first day the Gerst Brewing Company live-bird handicap 
will be contested. The conditions of this race are: 15 pigeons, $15 
entrance, birds included, $50 added, three moneys, as follows: 
50, 30 and 20 per cent., handicaps 25 to 3lyds. Birds trapped at 
25 cents each. Before this race a 7-bird miss-and-out will be shot, 
$5 entrance, amateurs 28, experts at 30yds. Following the handi- 
cap a 10-bird miss-and-out, $7 entrance, conditions same as above. 
All other events will be arranged to suit the contestants. The 
last day will witness the shooting of the first annual Belle Meade 
handicap; conditions, 25 live birds, $25 entrance, birds included, 
$100 added. Four moneys, divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Hand- 
icaps same as in Gerst live-bird handicap. American Association 
rules will govern all events, and S0yds. boundary in live-bird events. 
Both handicaps are class shooting. 

The Duncan Hotel, of Nashville, will be headquarters for shoot- 
ers. A special rate of $2.50 per day has been secured. Application 
for special one and one-third fare rate from all points on the cer- 
tificate plan has been made, and will no doubt be arranged for 
before programmes are issued. Programmes will be out about 
Sept. 10, and will be mailed on application. Belle Meade Farm is 
situated four miles from Nashville, on the Harding turnpike, and 
the N. C. & St. L. R. R. runs through the farm, Belle Meade 
Station being within easy walk of the shooting box. There are 
two sets of five-bird traps, underground trapping and disappear- 
ing traps. Shooting will begin at 9 o’clock. A special train for 
the shooters will leave the Union Station, Nashville, at 8:30 o’clock 
every morning, returning after the progrenase is completed. 

The pigeons trapped on these grounds are equal to any found 
in the East, and a special lot will be selected for this tournament. 
The Belle Meade grounds are perfectly appointed, and many promi- 
nent shooters say they are the fastest in America. Shooting can 
go on uninterrupted, rain or shine, but in October this country 
is at its best, and the climate most delightful. It is our purpose 
and determination to make this tournament pleasant for all, and 
fair treatment is assured everyone. The promoters’ only object 
is to bring together a large gathering of meeeoneesy sportsmen, 
and no gentleman will be barred, but we do barr 10-gauge guns 
and black powder, and place dropping will not be tolerated. 

Handicapping will be done by a committee of three selected from 
the shooters present. ; 

Each day a fine lunch and barbecue will be served on the 
grounds, free of cost to the shooters. All added money is guar- 
anteed by the Belle Meade Gun Club. Gen. W. H. Jackson, presi- 
dent, and W. R. Elliston, secretary and treasurer. 


DULUTH TOURNAMENT. 

The two days’ tournament, the sixth annual, of the Central Gun 
Club, of Duluth, Minn., was concluded Aug. 12, but the scores 
may be worth printing for the record. Tom Graham shot so well 
that there is talk of watching him in coming amateur tourna- 









ts. Scores: 
oe 1st day. 2d day. Total. 
Rietiieite dnc ccacdvdoecdeccccanstgeecescoestenes 142 139 281 
PMNOE  o AGcakcs dn dee sedcceaccnnadeceeesédaeveces 132 139 271 
Delaware. 2. .cccccccccccccccccccrcccscccccceccs 134 135 89 
Paegel .......ccececccccccesenewerecseeseseuces 134 133 267 
COLAMBLAN 26. csc cccccccccccenesccevonscescecs 136 131 267 
Fish ee 2 129 262 
DHE cccccscccccccdccscovcccccvcsccccccscceces 129 262 
Biffton ...... 131 261 
Trent. .....ccceres 126 261 
Fulton ......cccsccsceseces 131 261 
MERA =). i pcs pacecdaadeseccuccccercecetces 2-185 135 260 
Greener 2... ccc ccscccnndscecseccccvecsccccnsvens 129 120 259 
Warren 2... 2c- cee cecteccrecescreccrecsccnsess 128 129 257 
Mandego ......2--ccecerecccccereereceeeeesees 130 126 256 
THOMPSON «2.06.2 ce es beee sneer eceeereeeeeeee 121 134 255 
GOAMMON .cccccccecccccccccccccecccsescoeens 121 134 255 
Thielman sivrrreerrreerenseereecseerenreey +0014 116 250 


IIR. an Secdscncsenccevods dandenossed exacued 128 121 249 

MNES  acaengccadeacengacecévadenselisiobtadenca 120 127 247 
MD Sodudsqacavatandagndacoaceeiaekcuindeus 130 115 245 
ING a woccecosctaletehedduagedascumbeaatkes 125 120 245 
NE a cin oc Gianna oaereeiaad suedles dee «a 131 112 243 
i cnn dacibanicduastddesapderbasednnchixess 113 11 227 
DMN cia dl nies deacadddahaensctkodas atch coce 122 14 238 

BR ee agi ek ihe Sal <n pepe ia 87 113 200 
BNE -ccdndchctsnataghe uebhes osnceltteuhdaedamiee 118 101 219 
RL ay css ncanddancadutesies vate Givksecataxt 115 $4, 199 
WRENN 40508045 beteaecagdenensstdes<eisctnces 88 9": 187 
SEN ca dgucdncdacnadotensisecdpeccvaededuun 103 o<e 159 
I aicenetentakc neacddas dooce qyeedsateoa 108 162 
SNE TR go co dagatccnatacedituactanadtgaadae 51 51 
CEE ovnncdnnadseccneeceucsastarcasessetas 122 35 157 
PN i da ddne saitcaratunth caconkioees 123 iit 237 
EIEN \incdvescee 69 ads 69 
Farmer 50. 50 
IN dtvecacaedonesvidcguedeod caupasddéerae 41 41 
ME Secanticcdscncucicecsesuts dicbadkecdeds 28 28 


WAUKEGAN 
Waukegan Gun Club, of Waukegan, Ill, is in a very flourish- 


GUN CLUB. 


ing con ition. It now has 100 members, and after Sept. 1 will 
raise its initiation fee to $5. Following table has been compiled 
by the secretary, showing the standing of members jn the four 


last shoots, as well as from the time since the members entered 
the organization: / 























. » No. 
Percent.in 1898 Totalav, handi- 
handicap per since énter- cap 
shoots cent.’ ing club. shoots. 
MND ek dakndedecdharacwuedéxeeneoal 7 67 
Van Deusen . 65 AT “4 
WEG wucenad : 56 56 4 
H Bangs .... 3 59 62 4 
J Graves .. 69 66 4 
finger .. 47 50 4 
emison . 
| Totfmas a $ i5 72 4 
hayer ..... 76 81 3 
Barton ... 80 72, 3 
Stadfeldt ... 60 69 3 
Rossbach .. 62 56 3 
MONE Weve vce nna bomen cadbdnd 50 50 3 
S H Kennedy 16 76 2 
eee ee eee 82 79 2 
Frazier 79 76 2 
Dowe .... 50 62° 2 
Hull -..... 51 54 2 
C Lyon 67 66 | 2 
E Cliff 90 o 1 
Sutherland 57 wa 1 
Hallowell .. 80 ~ 60 1 
Merchant 55 Es 1 
RE Rdcnucteiienbecnsencaqandio 60 61 1 
SOE eSuindkaswsedicavassiades 58 “i 1 
IE, cosesuiocikegvenesdicses nm as 1 
MET citivccetavedinpasnnetadidas~ ae 1 
E Heydecker ........cccocccce 20 20 1 
MEE nabs cagecnacepcancacceuvcacane .oe 65 63 ee 
POM -avecdagdddeddeyuadcesdactesgaacce 7 ae 
PUGET Hoes cegaddaweadsdnts cas céccuaccecce 80 “a 
CNM ma davccesvencecdeduactcicasegac 85 fe 
WINE Ges cacenedeescseaacviredesenne 90 ue 
SEL reétutacasagesdacdavdasnoetcave ais 65 
DE ican hatinsdeccdadexieatwadedeos 65 
A_ Graves .......000. 45 65 
Clifford . ; 55 
Smith . 50 53 
WE NN Awcadacestnesanedddevedddeswacu aa 48 
MINE as. cirexansuasdécneddcdadiaetetacees 47 * 
CE eauavacasececdveesucnctévdvededéce a 50 
MONEE sadanncdches csivgensdicdddectons “ 50 


SHEBOYGAN SHOOT. 


The tournament of the Sheboygan Gun Club called out about 
thirty-five shooters from Sheboygan, Milwaukee. and adjoining 
towns, Aug. 15. Milwaukee sent sixteen good men, who were 
prominent in the finals. 

MILWAUKEE GUN CLUB. 

At the regular shoot of the Milwaukee Gun Club, Aug. 14, the 
following scores were made, at 25 bluerocks: 

Duval 18, Wulf 23, Cantillon 20, Wulf 17, Campbell 19, Duval 18, 
Wulf 21, Okershauser 22, Wulf 19, Okershauser 17, Wulf 19, Can- 
tillon 15, Duval 13, Cantillon 21, Duval 10, Wulf 18, Cantillon 19, 
Cantillon 17, Okershauser 20, Duval 14, Okershauser 22, Wulf 19, 
Cantillon 22, Duval 16, Cantillon 18, Duval 14, Cantillon 16, Duval 
> Wulf 20, Okershauser 18, Wulf 16, Cantillon 17, Duval 8, Wuif 


“In a live-bird contest, Wulf and Cantillon against King and 
Keifer, the following scores were made: ‘ 
Wulf 23, Cantillon 22—45. King 21, Keifer 22—43. 


McLEAN COUNTY GUN CLUB. 


McLean County Gun Club, of Bloomington, Ill., had bad 
weather for their shoot of Aug. 17. Scores, handicap, 25 targets: 
M. C. Barnes 21, L. Kohler 19, McCormick 23, McDermand 17, 
Thomas 14, Holland 19, Ross 25, Fleming 20. 


. THE HOODOO TROPHY AGAIN. 


On Friday afternoon, Aug. 26, at 3 P. M., the contest will be 
shot between Mr. V. L. Cunnyngham, challenger, and Mr. T. P. 
Hicks, holder of the Chicago challenge trophy. e may always expect 
something weird in connection’ with this emblem, and something 
weird comes out in the handicap which is reported to be set for 
this event. Mr. Hicks, who won the trophy from Mr. Paterson in 
the last contest, had 2 birds conceded to him over Paterson. Mr. 
Hicks shoots a 10-gauge gun, and on next Friday will be placed 
at 30yds., to shoot at 25 birds. Mr. Cunnyngham is practically 
placed at scratch with him, being stationed at 29yds., to shoot 
also at 25 birds, no extra birds being given him whatever. Mr. 
Hicks had 2 birds conceded him against the holder of the medal, 
but Mr. Cunnyngham has_no birds at all conceded him against 
the holder of the medal. Yet the scores of Mr. Cunnyngham in 
his former competition for this medal were in his first: match 20 
out of 26, and in his second, the tie match, 12 birds out of 26! 
It is hard to follow, off hand, the process which would place these 
two men at practically the same mark, for though Mr. Hicks shoots 
lyd. further back he uses a 10-gauge gun. 

If this were not sufficiently weird, it may be added that Mr. 
Mussey, chairman of the handicapping committee, has been out 
of town a couple weeks, and if he has been consulted it must have 
been by mail, though at this writing that cannot be determined. 
Mr. Mussey’s name is signed typewritten to the typewritten let- 
ter of the trustees announcing the handicap. It should be added, 
of course, that Mr. Hicks himself is one of the trustees. He has 
from the start been anxious to shoot for this trophy. It is difficult 
to see how under the rules he can compete in this contest, as 
the rules state the handicap must be set by a “majority of the 
trustees.” Of course this majority may have been obtained if 
Mr. Mussey has been consulted. Certainly Mr. Hicks could 
not under the rules of sport serve on the handicap committee when 
he was one of the men to be handicapped. 

The other member of the committee, Mr. W. L. Shepard, oddly 
enough was the very first man who wanted to challenge for this 
trophy, but whose challenge was thrown out because he had not 
complied regularly with the rules. I do not know whether Mr. 
Shepard still retains his wish to contest for this trophy. Mr. 
Mussey has not yet expressed a desire to shoot for it. Tn case 
Mr. Mussey should remain absent from his duties as one of the 
trustees, so that only Mr. Shepard and Mr. Hicks were left on the 
committee, I would suggest that Mr. Shepard challenge Mr. Hicks 
for the trophy, for of course Mr. Hicks will win_in next Friday’s 
contest with Mr. Cunnyngham, and that Mr. Shepard and. Mr. 
Hicks then arrange the trifling mattér of handicap to suit them- 
selves, and have a good time shooting it out together! It might 
be possible for Mr. Mussey then to challenge the winner, but 
I hardly think he will do so. These are the last facts in the history 
of this hoodoo trophy, which started out with a large foreor- 


dained string to it. 
COMING EVENTS. 


Schmelzer ere Carnival, fifth annual, at Kansas City, Sept. 
7-8-9, will be one of the big: fall events. The programme is a 
handsome and complete one, and the three days will be chuck 
full of interest. ¢ announcement says there will be ‘“merchan- 
dise prizes for amateurs, sweepstake shooting for professionals 
and manufacturers’ agents, live-bird contests, glass ball contests, 
rifle contests, and a good time for all.” 

Crystal Lake Gun Club has out its tidy programme for_ its 
tournament at Urbana, Ill, Sept. 13-14. .Targets'2. cents. Ma- 


~— POSTPONED. , 
The Michigan Trap-Shooters’ ‘League, as] am advised by Sec- 


‘ 
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its grand annual tournament 


retary W. H. Brady, 
until Sept. 13-1€ jackasive, to be held at Detroit, Mich. 


1200 Boyce Buiupinc, Chicago, Ill, 

' BUREKA GUN CLUB. , 
Aug. 20.—The! Eureka Gun Club held its regular weekly target 
The day was a propitious 


one. A mild wind blew from the right quarter, accompanied with 
The majority of participants did remarkably 


contest to-day With a good attendance. 


a soft sunlight. 
good shooting during the day 


Nos. 3 and 4 were team races, 25 targets per man. The magau- 
trap was used throughout. 


fee eee 
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Trophy contest, 25 targets: 


F P Stannard 


W D Stannard 


1119011291111111111111111—24 
0111111100011011101111011—18 
1201111110111111111111111—23 
1011111011110111101101111—20 
1901111111111101111110111—22 
1011.111111111111111111001—22 
11111112011111111111111111—24 
1111111111101101111110111—22 


W R Morgan 


2012111111111111110111111—23 
1110101000011111011100111—16 
1001110011111131111111111—21 
1001911119111111111111111—25 
0110111111100101111110110—18 
1130111000111111111111111—21 


011111001111000111111101—17 
0111110100110111110111111—19 
0100110110100101101011100—13 


Class A was not shot off; Class B won by V. L. Cunnyngham, 
and Class C won by A. ¢. Borroff. 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


The Garfield Gun Club held its regular weekly shoot 
The attendance was fairly good. 
ores in the practice events: 


s @e ss 


s @eas e558 


nd 6 were known traps, unknown angles; No. 
No. 8 was at pairs. 
known traps, 
the shoot-off with Eich and 
broken 23. S. M. Young won Class B with- 
orkman won Class C on the shoot-off with 


Nos, 1, 2, 3, 5 a 
7, unknown traps, and angles, one man up, and 
y event, at 25 targe 


man won Class A in 
out a tie, and 


1010001111010111101101110—16 
. -1110011000010000111001111—13 
-1101000000111000101100001—10 

« « -1222111111111110111111011—23 
«  -1201012111011111111111111—23 
- 0100101 100011111101101111—16 
1111111110101110111111011—21 
1111011111010011111011110—19 
1111111111111110110111t01—22 
0111112111111101101111111—22 
0101110110101101011110010—15 
1211101111111111110111111—23 
1111011110111000111111111—20 
0101001101100101101111001—14 
1110111111010100011100111—17 
1201111911111011111111111—23 


w 
1110111101101010101100100—15 
1111011111111101101101110—20 





POOR eee eee Ree eee HEE Ee Ee 


012111111111111 
111000011101100 
110111011110101 


11111 
120111111110010111111111111 
0101 — 





CHYCAGO ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
Ragular monthly shoot of the Chicago Athletic As- 
live birds, to-day. The scores: 


“§ 


cee yvagenaaii002i—19—1—13 
Ua ¢ chabiehear hk concatenek hen 2222°°211211211—13-0—13 
ENE sss oot tines dbaaanesthonaat *"012320131020011—10—3—13 


Peete eee reer eer eeeeereeeeeee 


Geo. Watson. 


Individual Championship Cup. 


13.—Goodhue won the individual 
erbrooke, after one of the most in- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Interstate at Watervillt. 


Wateryitie, Me., Aug. 18.—The tournament given here by the 
Interstate Association for the Waterville Gun Giub was Gaoauie 
to a most successful close about 3:15 this afternoon, and every- 
- passed as smoothly as well-oiled machinery moves, not a 
single incident occurring to mar the pleasure of a two days’ pleas- 
ant shoot, and not a single kick recorded. 

_The tournament was held on the grounds of the local club, 
situated about, ten minutes’ walk from the hotel. Tne club house 
and traps are on top of a small hill. The shooters stood on a 
platform about 2ft. high and faced a screen, or trap house, which 
is about ‘5ft. high, the traps being placed on a platform which 
brought them about on a level with the shooters’ platform, owing 
to we ouermaten of | land. ua 

en the shoot opened on nesday morning Mr. Elmer 
E. Shaner regaled the contingent with his stereotyped speech 
in regard to the blackboard being the official score, cautioning 
every shooter to keep his eye thereon if he wanted his score 
correct, the integrity of the referee and other details, all of which 
was received with a round of hearty oan. Manager Shaner 
also announced that the local club would give a trophy to the 
shooter making the highest average for the two days, and to be 
open to all. is was also received with applause. e impression 
had gotten abroad that the trophy would consist of a diamond 
pin, and‘ as Fanning said he was running low on diamonds he 
guessed he wanted this one, and would have to have it; conse- 
quently he started right after it from the time of firing the first 
gun. Fanning was number one in first squad, and maintained 
that position all the way through the entire two days, and landed 
the trophy (a silver cup) with an average of .943 for two days 
and he says he thinks of opening up a jewelry store. He ha 
Sam Preble, of the home club, for a close second for the first 
day, being only 6 targets in the lead; but on the second day 
Sidney Gr@en, also of the home team, got into the running, and 
Preble fell behind, Fanning finishing ahead of Green by 9 targets. 

On the first day, when number one squad had finished the 
ninth event, a strong wind sprung up, which caused the targets 
to shoot into space as if they had. been fired from a catapult and 
went soaring skyward, and many a ge egg was marked up 
as the result. Dickey in this event only scored 10 out of 15. 

Twenty-seven shooters faced the traps on the first day, and 
thirty-one the second, with an average of about twenty-five who 
shot the ‘entire programme of two days. 

It is not often that shooters are favored with a band concert, 
prs for their express benefit, but such was the case here. The 
ocal club had arranged for and entertained us with a band con- 
cert on the grounds facing the hotel Wednesday evening, and 
the Waterville band entertained us for an hour and a half with most 
delightful music, which was greatly enjoyed by all, includin 
a large number of the citizens. nother thing we must call 
especial attention to was the most excellent dinners furnished on 
the grounds. The Waterville boys could not secure a caterer to 
furnish the dinners, so they took matters into their own hands, 
and securing the services of a = lady cook they had a large 
range set up, and provided cold meats, fresh salmon salad, hot 
baked beans, most delicious hot corn on the cob, tea, coffee, 
milk, pies, pickles, etc., and all for 50 cents. My, but you should 
have seen the numbers of ears of corn which Ben Norton and 
U. M. C. Thomas got away with! Norton complained afterward 
that he had a bad case of indigestion, and said he could not shoot 
as the result. At any rate he fell away behind on his work of 
the second day as compared with the first. The first day he shot 
remarkably well, while U. M. C. Thomas showed up strong on 
the second day, as did also Du Pont Collins. These three, while 
being known as trade representatives, still are well known as being 
not exper: shooters, and are not paid for their shooting abilities, 
but for the good they may do in talking up their powders, shells. 
and making friends among the boys. The trade was represented 
by J. S. Fanning, of the Gold Dust powder, and shooting it to 
the front, as he always does; J. R. Hull, of the Parker gun; H. 
P. (Du Pont) Collins, with Du Pont Smokeless; B. H. Norton 
of the Hazard Powder comeeme, shooting and pushing Hazard 
Blue Ribbon smokeless, and he has done a world of good in this 
neck of the woods for his powder, as the entire membership of 
the Waterville Gun Club are now using it as the result of his 
work among them last year; U. M. C. Thomas, of Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company; O. R. Dickey, of the Parker Gun, The E. C 
& Schultze Powder and United States Cartridge companies, and 
E. C. Ferriday, of the Laflin & Rand Smokeless, who came up 
in place of Old Reliable Ed Taylor, who had expected to be on 
hand, but was prevented by sickness, so he sent Ferriday instead, 


and this young gentleman, while he did not shoot a gun 
during the entire two days, still was busy making friends for the 
new flin & Rand Smokeless. The visitors from out of town 


comprised «Messrs. Stevens and Leighton, of Haverhill, Mass.; 
Mr. Chas. L. Clark (Chase), of St. Louis, Mo., and a corking good 
shot by the way, as he only failed to get into the money in_two 
or three events for the two days; Rich Hunnewell, of South Dan- 


ville; Ashley, L. M. Norton, and Conner, of Auburn; Dennis, of 
Portland; CG t. Wadsworth, of Boston; Henderson, of Hingham; 
Griffith, of Pa ; Sawyer, of Cambridge; Parsons an 
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Clark, of East Wilton; Cain, of Lewiston; Crosby from Bangor; 
and Messrs. Stobie, Green, Wyman, Preble, Reid, Dwinnelle an 
Davison held up the honors of the Waterville Gun Club, while 
Messrs. Harrington, Libby, Files and Whitmore represented 
Gardiner, Me., and Root, Providence, . 

The cashier’s office was looked after by Mr. G. K. Bassett alone, 
and he did his work most remarkably well, and seemed to have 
no trouble in working out the intricacies of the Rose system. Mr. 
Herbert W. Rowe, editor of the Maine Sportsman, filled the thank- 
less position of referee for the entire time, and his decisions were 
never questioned, which shows he was fully competent. 

Taking it all in all, we have had a most pleasant time, a success- 
ful shoot, and our thanks are due the Waterville boys for their 
untiring efforts in our behalf. We trust we have the pleasure of 






being with you again in the near future. Au revoir! 
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Sherburne Gun Club. 


Suersurne, N. Y., Aug. 13—The scores made Aug. 10 and 11 
at our tournament are given below. They would have been much 
better but for our using a new target, which was very hard to 
ae: sevemty ive per cent. of the pick-ups were hit with from 
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it. 
Event No. 11, each day, was at 10 singles and 5 pairs: 


WEDNESDAY, FIRST DAY, AUG. 10. 
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Championship of Arkansas. 


Fort Situ, Ark., Aug. 12.—Joe Matthews, of Fort Smith, won 





the State individual championship medal from John < Sumpter, 
Jr., of Hot Springs, at this place, to-day—score 41, 42, out of 50 
singles, unknown angles. . 

It is a ae medal, subject to challenge every sixty days 
on deposit of $10 on the part of the challenger, and the holder 


a a right to name the grounds on which the match is to be 
shot. 

Mr. Sumpter very gerierously waived his right in the matter, and 
named the grounds of the Fort Smith Gun Club. The match was 
shot as above, Mr. Matthews winning by the narrow margin of 
one bird. The match was not decided until the last bird was 
broken. Everything moved off smoothly, and the winner was 
warmly congratulated by the loser at the conclusion of the con- 
test. 

A number of sweeps were run off in connection with the cham- 
pony event, and as the =e was divided four moneys 
equitable system, everyone was well pleased, as everyone oak 
on the cashier for some money. Nobody got rich and no one lost 
all he had, and that is what makes new shooters and keeps up the 
chgoting game, r 

The day was an ideal one for shootings no wind to mar the 
perfect flight of the targets, and, while the scores ruled low, it 
must be remembered that the majority of the shooters were new 
at the game. 

The State medal was put up at open contest two years ago at 
the annual meeting of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion at Pine Bluff, and’ at that time was won by Mr. Hamilton 
Connor, of Little Rock. Mr. Geo. Clements, of Pine Bluff, was 
the first challenger. He won from Mr. Connor, and subsequently 
lost to Mr. John J. Stinipter, Jr., of Hot Springs, who held the 
emblem without challefige until the recent State tournament at 
Little Rock, July 26-28, when it was redeemed by the Association 
and again put up in open competition. It was _— won by 
Mr. Sumpter, who has just relinquished it to Mr. Matthews. 

The new champion bears his honors modestly, and will prob- 
ably be in trouble every sixty days, as all the boys in this section 
declare their intention of taking a shot at him. Mr. Matthews 
is always a dangerous opponent, however, and will probably give 
anybody a game that goes after him. 


Following are the scores of the match and the sweeps: 








Matthews ........ 11100110111111101110011111111111111111110111101111—42 
SEMGNET 0.0 ccccee 10011.111110011011111111100101111111111111101111111—41 
Targets: 1 16 1 15 15 16 15 2 
Sumpter -44 2B B bb 2 2B 
Matthews -BbBRBBE 2 12 B 
Leach .. BBNnNBB 9 9 
Baptist . nihwvnuniun 9§ 2 6 
Payne . -TIBRBBUNn RB Sb 
Durden . . 9 no 9 .o BS 
TED - sipndcvogscesnnebenceepansegnsdsas 7 2° 9 
BEAD anveccpeccocconcecacgsseovccepescese vO DD us'.'we 
EEE eaucndancveccnsvstinstacescesesse 4 SPE. ea Meu: oe 
SECRETARY. 
Franklin Gun Club. 


Enossurc_ Fats, Vt., Aug. 11.—The first meeting of the Frank- 
lin County Gun Club om id’ at the Quincy House, in this ge. 
on Aug. ll. It was fo order at 10 o'clock A. M. b ; a 
Leach, who was made c' of the meeting, with J. M. effords 
sompeteey secretary. The following officers were elected: N. P. 
Leach, Sheldon, President; H. B. erin, 
President; J. M. Jeffords, Enosburg Falls, 
Gallup, Sheldon, Treasurer; B. B. Perkins, St. * 
wood, Enosburg Falls; H. C. Ayer, Richiord; H. W. Soule, Fair- 
field; E. Bradley, Swanton, Committee of Management. Local 
committees were aapeiaees as follows: Enosburg, A. R. Bell, 
C. H. Stetson; St. Albans, C. H. Sabin, C. L. Moren; Swanton, 
C. C. Gilmore, Frank Lapel; Fairfield, A. E. Selby, E. A. Wells; 

erkshire, W. S. Rublee, A. W Femmes; E gate Wm. Austin, 


Arthur Rouseau; Sheldon, S. B. 7 P' ton ; 

ford, F. W. ae, Howard Gibson. Richard Ward, of St. 
Albans, was appointed Captain. In the afternoon the re- 
paired to the Marsh Park and. indulged in trap- i ere 


is a membership ~~, es about a an eee out. under 
cious conditions, m enthusiasm eaneteates, 
and will no doubt prove a source of pleasure to its members an 
"No. 1 was at known angles; No. 2, expert rules, three 
. 1 was ; 5 mon: 
daa Seti, aa wes meta 


strana hart inning op The Os arg Several ot 
bers faced the score for first time. The scores: — 
Events 123 Events: 138: 
T 1010 6 Targets: 1010 6 
Ward sepiedes es bile Jive - 84 Pii-¢ibaesscwvevessocace nO. B 
TAGE sve cbocdbesgoeree 6 3 1 Wood whee He 8.. 3 
GEE ceccbebcocdevbseies 5 7.. Anderson ............... 8 6 6 
Sel dhopeaiteseeoeostss 8 7 6 Seetsom ...cccccce. jathoned aes 
reek, wksann ee vibedsbatns Ly wel: esksineess Sbkoeees TE cs & 
TEE ciccaeddencdeve ovene 9 O ocND: coves gedga btplease tn ue 2 
TOG. cccccocdageseccceecs 2 se 6s SEED qececdem cevcccccgoncs oc co | 
wood ...... ow. 763 Stansteap. 





